

















IN THE HOLY YEAR OF 1950 


observe the 


CHAIR OF UNITY OCTAVE 


(January [8th to January 25th) 





BLESSED AND INDULGENCED BY 
POPE PIUS XII, THESE EIGHT DAYS 
OF PRAYER FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY 
OFFER YOU AN OPPORTUNITY TO 
SHARE IN THE EXTENSION OF 
CHRIST'S KINGDOM ON EARTH. 





Chair of Unity Octave literature available: 


1. MANUAL OF DEVOTIONS. AN ATTRACTIVE AND HANDY COM.- 
PENDIUM OF PRAYERS AND HYMNS SUITABLE FOR USE IN PAR. 
ISH AND SCHOOL OBSERVANCES OF THE CHAIR OF UNITY 
OCTAVE. 

PRICE: 10c PER COPY 
$7.50 PER HUNDRED 


2. MANUAL OF DEVOTIONS. SAME AS ABOVE BUT IN LARGE FOR. 
MAT WITH LARGE TYPE FOR CONVENIENCE OF PASTORS AND 
OTHER PRIESTS CONDUCTING THE OCTAVE. 

PRICE: 50c PER COPY 


3. SIX-PAGE FOLDER WITH VARIOUS PRAYERS APPROPRIATE TO OB. 
SERVANCE OF OCTAVE. OTHER USEFUL INFORMATION SUCH 
AS A BRIEF NOTE ON HISTORY, INDULGENCES, DAILY INTEN.- 
TIONS. 

PRICE: $1.00 PER HUNDRED 


4. THAT THE WORLD MAY BELIEVE. THE STORY OF FATHER PAUL 
AND THE CHAIR OF UNITY OCTAVE IN COMIC BOOK FORMAT. 
SIXTEEN PAGES IN FULL COLOR. SEND FOR SPECIAL DESCRIPTIVE 
FOLDER AND QUANTITY PRICES FOR BULK DISTRIBUTION. 





Address Orders To: 
CHAIR OF UNITY OCTAVE 


Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 


Graymoor, Garrison, New York 





























CMU LOWA 


' THIS MONTH 
2 - & 


We ask all of our readers to give parti- 





cular attention to the Federal aid to edu- 






UT OMNES UNUM SINT 


“For Sion's sake I will not hold my Peace and for the sake of 
Jerusalem I will not rest until the JUST ONE comes forth as 
BRIGHTNESS, and her SAVIOUR be lighted as a LAMP.” 


Isaias LXII, 1. 


cation bill that will be discussed in the 
present session of Congress. The matter 
is important to the whole country and 
particularly to Catholics. It is not sufficient 





to read the editorial and agree with it. 
Talk it up among your neighbors, write to 
your Congressman and Senator yourself, 


‘ JANUARY, 1950 


and induce your neighbors also to write. 


Re * * * * 
: Vol. 48 No. 1 Fr. Joseph Hahn of Maryknoll who is 
e. now stationed at Lignan University in 
3 : RY Canton, China, took our cover picture last 
ee summer when he visited our Mission in 
NE MONON eco even okay Le ee noes 1 Japan. Canton surrendered to the Com- 
. munists some time ago, and while Fr. 
Pe PU ee cha ewan a 2 Hahn is still safe, nevertheless he is in 





A Lerrer To Our BENEFACTORS AND FRIENDS constant danger. And so we request that 








Very Reverend Father General, S.A. ...... 4 you remember him in your prayers. 
Tue Hoty Year or 1950 aes 
a ae 2, a 5 The crouching Friar with the big, broad, 
THE REUNION oF CHRISTENDOM bright smile, surrounded by grinning chil- 
> ‘ dren is Fr. Theodore Zabelka, S.A. Fr. 
Edward Hanahoe, S.A. .............. 7 Zabelka comes from Hasbrouck Heights, 
EASTERN CATHOLICS IN AMERICA N. J. He attended St. John’s Atonement 
Dunstan Donovan, S.A. ................ 9 College at Graymoor, and the Catholic 
r , , University at Washington. He was ordain- 
ce RG rn: 13 ed two years ago next month by Cardinal 
GRAYMOOR ANNALS ..... Pa Wee S babe se kinks Oe 15 Spellman at St. Patrick's peeservanay " 
> = New York City. Appointed to our first for- 
By tue Licgut or Tue LAMP eign mission band, he spent the following 
PANY PPMMMEG, GA ico nckidacccewaccs 20 year in Washington studying Japanese and 
THe CARMELITE ADMIRAL familiarizing himself with mission prob- 
Edward Francis Mohler ................. 21 bonis, White he was vem har + re. 
Zabelka became very interested in horti- 
CLoisterep ApostLe or Unity culture and spent much of his time lands- 
EME EO Ro oss iny oretaigy Keenan 22 caping and victory gardening. His hobby 
Nor Two Bur Ong has paid off in Japan. 
Pe I Rod. vcd sabe eins dake dens 25 i 
Our or Asnes (Story) We are happy to announce to our read- 
Folin: J. RVR oc cekcccccecescccs 2% ers that Fr. Titus Cranny, S.A. who is well 
Dm erie et Cet eas a sv air known through his many articles in the 
| \rt Sr. Antnony’s Freer Lamp during the past few years has been 
Benet Fitzgerald, SS, Vg eR ee 31 appointed to the staff of Howard Univer- 
Book Notes .......... 39 sity in Washington, D. C. to teach Scho- 
7 PRT e ath, Mae ee i lastic Philosophy. As many will remember, 


Fr. Cranny is no stranger to Howard. For 
about two years he was official Chaplain 
to the Newman Club and unofficial Chap- 
lain to Howard's Catholic undergraduates, 
graduates, and alumni and alumnae. He 





Published Monthly by the Franciscan Friars of t 

tison, N.Y., at Graymoor Press, 102 Ringgold dows, Peck, TOY. Behe. 
tion One Dollar a year. Entered as second class matter at the Post Office at 
Peekskill, N. Y., under Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at 
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Thomas, S.A., Rev. Lewis Furlan, S.A. 


received his degree in Philosophy from the 
Catholic University, and now, along with 
his teaching duties, he is studying at 





Washington for a degree in Sacred Theol- 


ogy. 














Ju Focus 





As these lines are being written Congress is fast 
approaching a decision on the distribution of $300,000,- 
000 which as Federal Aid is 

FEDERAL AID granted “more nearly to equal- 
FOR EDUCATION _ ize educational opportunities 
among the No 


will deny that this money is needed in order to enable 


states.” one 
every child, regardless of where he lives, to enjoy the 
benefits of an education which meets the standards nec- 
essary to help him take his place as a full-fledged citi- 
zen. Nor need anyone fear that federal aid means fed- 
eral control, because such bills explicitly prohibit fed- 
eral interference with curricula, textbooks, and person- 
nel and insist that the funds supplied be used as supple- 
mentary aid to insure adequate schooling for each child. 
Thus, in the final analysis, the Education Bill must be 
seen in terms of the person it aims to benefit—namely, 
the individual boy or girl of school age. 


This is the crucial point of the question so hotly 


disputed in recent months: Should federal funds be 


made available for children 
UNFAIR attending non-public schools? 
DISCRIMINATION And here it is that certain 


groups, riding beneath mis- 
leading slogans like “Preserve the separation of Church 
and State,” and “Save the public school” have sought 
to make sure that not a single penny of federal money 
be used to help what they term 
They have insisted that when any assistance is given 
the public school children be “counted in” and that the 
“counted out”. 


“a sectarian school.” 


non-public school children be 


It has been estimated that, at most, each boy and 
girl in a parochial school would be helped to the extent 


of about $2 apiece. But, say those 


FALSE people, two dollars for a boy ora 
REASONING girl in a Catholic School is too 


much, It endangers the “separation 
of Church and State.” It is opposed to what they call 
the American tradition. And some Catholic parents 
may feel that if this morsel of government assistance 
for their child is going to cause antagonism and hatred 
they would prefer to do without it. “We have gotten 
along without such aid in the past. We have carried 
the double burden of supporting public schools and 
maintaining our own schools. We will continue to do 


” 


so. 


But what is the underlying principle involved in 


AA we Ace At! 


this issue? It cannot be denied that it amounts to a 


CITIZEN OR freeze out of the Catholic school child 


OUTCAST? not only from any government help 
but even from a token of government 


rhose who would exclude a pupil from a 
free bus ride or medical attention because he goes to St. 
Joseph’s rather than to P.S. 5 are not far from denying 
him the right to go to St. Joseph’s. At least they are 
out to see that it will be as difficult as possible for him 
to keep going to St. Joseph’s. 


recognition. 


Catholics are not seeking Federal Aid for the “sup- 
port” of their schools. This they have never sought 
But Catholics 
know that there is unfair discrimi- 
nation in the policy which has re- 
quired their schools to follow the same curriculum im- 


and do not seek now. 


THE FACTS 


posed on State schools without having received any- 
thing toward maintaining that curriculum. Keep in 
mind that any federal aid granted, is granted not to the 
school, but to the child. Since education taxes and 
Federal aid are computed on the basis of every child 
both in public and in parochial schools, is it asking too 
much that a portion of this money come back to the 
Catholic school pupil by way of such auxiliary services 
as bus rides to school, free medical aid, non-religious 
textbooks ? sarden Bill did think 
it was too much, for they explicitly excluded children 
in non-public schools. In effect the present Thomas 
Bill does the same thing because it omits any reference 
for or against the non-public school pupil. 


The sponsors of the 


It has been shown both by Gallup Poll and by 
general opposition to the Barden Bill that most Ameri- 


cans think that non-public schools are 


EQUAL entitled to these auxiliary services. 
JUSTICE Congressman Fred Marshall of Min- 
FOR ALL nesota expresses these sentiments as 


follows: 


If we admit that our system of government 
is dedicated to the principle of assisting and 
encouraging parents in providing an education 
for their children, then we must hold that all 
parents should be assisted and encouraged. .. . 
If the child may fulfill his duty to the govern 
ment, that is, his duty as an educated and in 
formed citizen, by attending any school of his 
choice, it would seem illogical to say that the 
government cannot or should not assist his 
parents in providing that education. 
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% = THAT ALL MAY BE ONE 


Phe graduates of parochial schools are American 
itizens, entitled to vote, qualified for public office and 
subject to call for military service. Consequently they 
have a perfect right at least to the essential services 
commonly furnished to public school children. 

Moreover, there is no question of the legality of 
using Federal money to pay the cost of transportation 

and textbooks for non-pub 
The 


textbook issue was settled in 


lic school youngsters. 


THE DICTUM OF 
SUPREME COURT : : sip 

the Supreme Court decision 

regarding Louisiana in 
1929, and the transportation question was also favor- 
ably settled by the Supreme Court regarding New Jer- 
sey in 1947, Chief Justice Black said of the New Jer- 
sey decision that it is “obviously not the purpose of the 
First Amendment to cut off church schools from these 
services so separate and so indisputably marked off 
from their religious function.” Bus rides, non-religious 
textbooks and health aids are “indisputably marked off” 


from the religious function of schools. Federal aid 


for these services can in no way be challenged on con- 


stitutional grounds. 


Here is a chance, then, for vou, our readers to do 
your part in preventing the passing of such discrimina- 
tory legislation. Justice and 
A CALL TO legal precedent are on our 
CATHOLIC DUTY side in this struggle for auxi- 
liary services for our schools. 
Catholic parents should not be penalized for sending 
their child to a school where truths about God are in- 
cluded on the teaching schedule. Write to your senator 
and congressman today and request him to amend the 
present Education Bill so as to guarantee bus rides to 
nonpublic school children under the Federal Aid which 
is to be granted. You will be doing your part to prevent 
unjust discrimination towards the Catholic school pupil. 
And you will be backing your Catholic schools which 
have rendered unsurpassed service to the country and 
have included the teaching about man’s Creator on its 
curriculum. We know that you will do this. 





We Are Not Alone! 


In the discussion of Federal Aid to Education 
there have been many who endeavored to make it ap- 
pear that only representatives of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, or members of the Catholic Hier- 
archy, support the proposition that Auxiliary School 
Services should be made available to ALL school chil- 
dren regardless of the type of school which the child 
attends. This is just not so. Many prominent citizens 
have spoken out clearly in favor of, at least school-bus 
transportation for ALL school children. 


We quote some expressions of opinion along this 
line :— 


Dorothy Thompson, in her August 6th column— 
“The Federal Aid involved (auxiliary services) 
..-has to do with child welfare—free bus transporta- 
tion to secure safety and punctuality ; free non-religious 
textbooks ; health checkups ; free lunches ; milk. 
“A BUS IS NEITHER CATHOLIC, PROTESTANT, JEW- 
NorR ATHEIST, NEITHER ARE GEOMETRY, NOR 
INFLAMED NOR A MILK.... The 
schools in which the children are gathered are merely 
used as convenient means of distributing these services. 
“Furthermore, they are paid for by all parents— 
..and if these services are refused some children on 
the grounds of separation of church and state, THEN 
IN ALL CONSCIENCE, THE PARENTS OF SUCH CHILDREN 
SHOULD BE EXEMPT FROM TAXATION TO PAY FOR THEM.” 


ISH, 


TONSILS, GLASS OF 


Senator Ed. C. Johnson, of Colorado 

“It seems to me that the least we can do is to see 
to it that they (nonpublic school children) are taken 
care of at least in those matters where it is possible 
for us to care for them without interjecting their relig- 
ious differences with other school children. . . .” 


George F. Zook, President of the American Council 
on Education, in his Annual Report 

“Congress can, and, in my opinion, should make 
funds available to assist pupils, whether enrolled in 
public or private schools, in the matter of school 
lunches, transportation, non-religious textbooks and 
health services.” 


Rep. John E. Fogarty, 2nd 
Testifying before House 


Rhode Island District, 


Education subcomm:ttee 

“It seems to me all of us will acknowledge the 
paramount right of the parent to select the school in 
which he wishes his child to be educated. Having 
acknowledged that right, I fail to see why that parent 
and his child must be discriminated against. You 
know, there is more to a right under our system of 
Government than the printing of it in a book or re- 
peating it ina speech. In some parts of the world, the 
enjoyment of a precious right is made so difficult that 
there is for all practical purposes a denial of that right. 
We do not want that to happen here...” 








A Letter to Our Benefactors and Friends 


Cd 


Dear Benefactors and Friends of Graymoor, 


When I first came to Graymoor some twenty odd 
years ago, our Society was very small. At that time we 
had only three priests, a few theologians and about 
twenty-five or thirty young High School lads preparing 
for the priesthood. I well remember how anxious Fr. 
Paul was about our education. Just about the time I 
arrived he completed the purchase of our Seminary at 
Washington so that we could enjoy the training avail- 
able at the Catholic University. 

His idea was to train our own teachers for our 
own students and clerics and his eyes would light up 
and his tone become enthusiastic when he spoke of the 
day in the future when Graymoor would have Seminar- 
ies large enough to take care of all the men who apply 
to us, year after year, to study for Christ's Priesthood. 

The opening of the Atonement Seminary at Wash- 
ington in 1926 was a great step forward. It insured the 
proper education of our friars who were studying phil- 
osophy and theology, but it did not completely solve our 
problem. Our High School and College Department at 
Graymoor was much too small: It could house only 
about 35 boys and with the way our work is spreading 
and with the demands of our Missions in Japan and 
Canada and Texas and North Carolina, this was not 
near enough, 

For at least ten years we have been looking for a 
suitable place for our High School and College. Last 
year we found it, an old Baptist Preparatory School at 
Montour Falls. Fr. Raphael, my predecessor, purchased 
#t and assigned Fr. David Gannon to the herculean task 
of restoring it. Now, thanks be to God, it is finished, 
and January 4th our boys take up residence there 

At the dedication last month my heart was full, 
for I saw the magnificent completion and realization of 
our dream. The building is grand and so constructed 
and furnished that our boys can quickly and easily learn 
the habits of prayer, of poverty, and of study that they 
will need in their priestly life. The engineers told me 
that the building would last for more than 500 years 
and in my mind’s eye, I could see generation after gen- 
eration of stalwart young men, the light of love and 
sacrifice in their eyes, going forth into the mission fields 
of the world, preaching and teaching the truths of God. 

And, under God, we owe it all to you. In deep gra- 
titude we freely acknowledge that without you we could 
never have accomplished one hundreth of what has been 
done. From the bottom of our hearts we say “Thanks 
and God give you His blessings’ full measure, pressed 


down and flowing over.’ Your generosity will bear 
fruit long after you are gone. As I said, generation up- 
on generation of priests will graduate from the school 
you have made possible, to do the work of the Lord 
Your reward will be great. 

The building now is dedicated—unfortunately it is 
not completely paid for—chairs, beds, blackboards, 
stoves, ovens, bed-linen, silverware, ¢ and dishes 
are being installed at this writing 
things come high. And so I am again asking you to keep 
us in mind. I am deeply grateful for what you hav 
done— more grateful than I can say. And after all you 
have contributed already, | would not have the courag 
to call upon you again if I did not know that the build 
ing and furnishing of this college for the training of 
His priests was not close to the Sacred Heart of Christ 
I ask because of His words, “Ask and you shall re 
ceive.” I confident that He will bless His 
agents, through whose generosity His Bounty comes to 








These necessar\ 


ait you, 


us and to the world. 

In conclusion I should like to remind you that 
every Tuesday in all of our Major Houses, in Japan 
and Rome, and the United States and Canada, we sing 
a special Mass in Honor of our Patron and Elder Bro- 
ther, St. Anthony, for the spiritual and temporal wel- 
fare of all our benefactors. You are included in those 
Masses and in all of the Masses our Priests offer. You 
are also remembered in all our other devotions and good 
works specifically in the following daily prayer for those 
who help us. 


LET US PRAY 

O God, Heavenly Father, Who, by Thy Son 
Jesus Christ, hast promised to those who seck 
Thy Kingdom and the justice thereof, all 
things necessary to their bodily sustenance, en- 
able us to live faithfully in the estate of Holy 
Poverty, and give us day by day all, and only 
such, temporal goods as are needful to fulfil 
our vocation. Bless our Benefactors and in ex- 
change for their alms, grant them the fruit of 
the Holy Spirit, and treasure laid up in 
Heaven. 


Fath, lingebes) Ga tatill 


Superior General 
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The Holy Year 


of 1950 


Ralah Thomas, 8.A. 


od 

l was late December, 1299. Cool weather had fallen 
\mong the strangers from many lands 
who were daily entering the Eternal City in in- 
creasing numbers was a man whose white beard and 
slow step told of his advanced age. 
poor man, he said. 


over Rome. 


He was only a 
But he was one of the few people 
born into this world who live more than a hundred 
one hundred and seven, to be exact. Why had 
he journeyed on foot all the way from the bank of 
the Po near the foothills of the Alps? He had made 
the arduous journey to fulfil a promise—a_ promise 
made to his own father many years before. For his 
Father had been in Rome in the year 1200, and had 
asked him in turn to visit the city of the Popes in 1300. 
He was overjoyed to have lived to see his promise 
realized. 


years- 


For days he and many others had followed the 
ancient Via Aemilia, had crossed the Appennines into 
Tuscany, had gone over the Arno, and then finally 
approached the Castel S. Angelo—the famous fortress 
which dominates the banks of the Tiber. They trav- 
elled by day and stopped by night at hostels and monas- 
teries along the route. Here in the ruddy glow of the 
firelight they stretched their tired bones while they 
awaited that final stage of the travel which would 
bring them to the tomb of St. Peter. 


But there were other routes, for the ancient saying 
declared that “all roads lead to Rome.” And _ there 
were other pilgrims, some travelling by the sea-route 
from Marseilles, others by horseback, and the poorer 
—and often the more devout—on foot. They were 
drawn not only by the spell of the Eternal City but 
also by an ancient practice. It was the year 1300, a 
year of Jubilee. And as those pilgrims of a bygone 
day streamed through the arched gates into the City, 
Pope Boniface VIIT proclaimed the Jubilee and pre- 
scribed that every hundreth year thereafter would be 
observed in Rome as Jubilee Year or Holy Year. 

The world has witnessed many crises and upheavals 
in the intervening six and half centuries. The jubilee 
has, nevertheless continued, though at certain times the 
ceremonies were greatly curtailed. Succeding Pontiffs 
have changed the periods of the jubilee’s recurrence. 





Pope Clement VI deceided that once a century was 
not often enough for this celebration, and so he de- 
clared a jubilee in 1350. But the fifty year space was 
still too long for the majority of the faithful to share 
in its benefits. With this in mind, Pope Boniface IX 
called a Holy Year in 1390. Finally, Pope Paul III, 
in 1475, set the period at twenty-five vears, and this 
The Franco-Prus- 
sian War and succeeding European tensions prevented 
world-wide celebrations in 1800, 1850, and 1875. How- 
ever, the years 1900, 1925, and 1933-—(a special ninteen 
centenary celebration of the Redemption) witnessed 
the festival carried out with renewed vigor and splen- 
dor. 


rule has been followed ever since. 


Poets and artists have described the magnificient 
The Italian poet Dante 
seems to have been present at the celebrations in 1300, 


ceremonies of the jubilees. 


for in a passage in the Comedia he compares a cease- 
lessly moving throng to the crowd crossing the bridge 
at St. Angelo on the way to and from St. Peters 


And thus the Romans, when the year returns 
Of jubilee, with better speed to rid 

The thronging multitude, their means device 
For such as pass the bridge; that on one side 
All fronts towards the Castle, and approach 


St. Peters fane, on the other towards the mount. 


The famous Renaissance chronicler Villani was so im- 
pressed by the sight of Rome during Holy Year that he 
resolved to write an account of what he witnessed. He 
tells us that “throughout the whole vear, there were in 
Rome, outside of the Romans, two hundred thousand 
pilgrims.” And he is speaking of early times when 
travel was slow and laborious. 

The year 1950, it is estimated, will outdo any cele- 
bration of the past. More than four million people will 
be visiting the Eternal City to take part in the Holy 
Year. Americans, English, French, Spaniards, Port- 
uguese, Dutch, Scandanavians, Africans, Chinese, In- 
dians, and many others will delight to the thrill of 
hearing guides exclaim, “Ecco Romal!—See, that’s 





6 % THAT ALL MAY BE ONE & 


Rome !”—and to the joy of seeing the city which rose 
from the seven hills and the catacombs as the Capitol 
of the Christian Faith. Giant airliners and swift lux- 
ury liners will take tourists to Rome in record time. 
What is the jubilee to which these travelers are 
hastening? A jubilee, according to the dictionary, 
means originally either “a rams horn,” or 
The rams horn, which was a trumpet, was used in Old 
Testament times to announce the Hebrew festival held 


‘shouting.” 


every forty-nine years: 


Thou shalt also number to thee seven weeks of 
years, that is to say seven times seven, which 
together make forty-nine years, and thou shalt 
sound the trumpet... . - And thou shalt sanctify 
the fiftieth year, and shalt proclaim remission to 
all the inhabitants of thy land: for it is the year 
of jubilee. shall return to his 
possessions, and everyone shall go back to his 
former family. (Leviticus 25 :8ff) 


Every man 


Shouting, of course, indicated shouts of joy. One 
day in seven of the week is a day of joy because it is 
set aside for the praise of God. Likewise, one year in 
fifty is a year of joy because it is set aside for 
special praise of God. Here is the notion of the jubilee 
as an interval of great spiritual activity. 

Those who participated in the Old Testament Jubi- 
lee were freed from their debts. Those who partake 
in the Christian Jubilee achieve a higher freedom— 
freedom from their sins. It was this hope for for- 
giveness that gave the early pilgrims the strength to 
bear up under the toils of their long journey. The 
papal document issued by Pope Boniface in 1300 ex- 
plicitly grants a plenary indulgence to all who should 
make a good confession and visit the churches of St. 
Peter and St. Paul daily for fifteen days. Added to 
these requirements today are visits to St. John Lateran 
and St. Mary Major. 


Thus profound spiritual motives lie behind the Holy 
Year pilgrimmage. An immene desire for penance, 
conversion, and reconciliation seems to roll like a tidal 
wave through Catholic society the world over and to 
impel as many of the individual faithful as can do so to 
journey to the Eternal City. 

The Holy Year brings before the eyes of all men the 
unity and universality of the Church amid a world 
broken up by nationalism, and particularism of every 
kind. Here is the Mother Church of Christendom, the 
Chair of Unity where St. Peter’s successor rules and 
strengthens the faith of his brethren in all the earth. 
For this Jubilee pilgrimage marks in a unique way the 
outward and personal acknowledgement of the tre- 
mendous fact of the Church’s oneness with Peter as its 
center. After the pilgrim has prayed at the tombs of 
the Apostles Peter and Paul, after he has been recon- 
ciled to God and man by the Sacraments, and after he 


has heard the words of encouragement and peace fron 
the very lips of the Supreme Pontiff, he returns home 
with a more burning loyalty and affection towards the 
One Holy Catholic Apostolic Church. 
new keenness the deathless strength of the words. . . 
Thou art Peter...Upon this Rock I will build my 
Church. 


He realizes witl 





It is beneath the vast and wondrous dome, in th« 
Basilica of St. Peter, that the Jubilee opens. Beginning 
Christmas Eve with a candlelight ceremony that 
dates back to the first Holy Year in 1300, and while 
thousands throng the immense Square 


on 


hundreds of 
outside, the Holy Father has come in procession to 
open the “Holy Door” which is walled up at. all other 
times except from Christmas to Christmas of Jubilee 
Year. 


blows upon the bricks which seal the door, intoning the 


With a golden hammer the Pope strikes three 


anthem, “Open unto me, O gate of justice.” When the 
masonry is removed the Holy Father and all the faith 
ful, led by the white-surpliced Sistine choir, the Sac 
red College of Cardinals, and the Swiss guards, enter 
into the The Jubilee has been then officially 
begun. 


Jasilica. 
As the procession moves in, a veritable forest of 
pillars rise before the visitor, springing from their 
granite beds to meet lofty vaults almost lost in the 
heights above. On either side lie the chapels, one more 
beautiful than another. Saints carved in marble or 
bronze—more than three hundred in all—gaze down 
from every side. Then there is the sculptured grandeur 
of forty-eight altars, thirty of the world’s finest mosaics, 
and the paintings which called forth the almost super- 
human genius of Michelangelo. Far ahead are the 
lights of the balustrade, and in front of the high altar 
the tomb of St. Peter. Hundreds of lights burn con- 
stantly over this hallowed spot which Christians have 
venerated from the earliest days. Here, before the 
object of -his quest the pilgrim kneels... .and 
while the Holy Father ascends the altar to offer the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. 


prays 


And all over the world the rest of the faithful in 
cities and hamlets in every corner of Christendom who 
cannot go to Rome, are also called to approach the 
altar with prayers for the return of the world to Christ. 
In the proclamation of Pius XII, made last May, we 
read the following words addressed to all people: “If 
men heed this summons, and change from passing 
earthly pursuits to those which are eternal then, doubt- 
less there will be a most wonderful renewal of souls 
whereby not only private but public morals will, under 
Christian influence, come into conformity with Chris- 
tain precepts.” With fidelity to Christ and his Vicar 
the united prayers of Catholics will storm heaven for 
the peace—both individual and social—which men both 
now and in earlier times have sought, a peace which 
the world itself cannot give. 
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The Reunion of Christendom 


Edward Hanahee, S.H. 


N the Fall of 1948, in Amsterdam, Holland, there 
was held what was called “The World Council of 
Churches.” At this meeting at least one hundred 
and fifty groups of churches of Christian name from 
some forty-seven different countries were represented. 

The previous June the Holy See issued an instruc- 
tion prohibiting Catholics from attending these meet- 
ings or taking any part in them, even though an in- 
vitation to do so had been extended. 

This Catholic refusal to attend discussion that osten- 
sibly would seem to promote the Unity of Christendom 
puzzled, shocked, and angered many all over the world. 
Sincere men, honestly seeking a remedy for the weak- 
inherent in a disunited Christendom, asked in 
“Is not the union of 
press wish of Our Lord, Jesus Christ? 
pray that all might 
Church 


ness 
wonder, all Christians the ex- 
Did He not 
How, then, can the Cath- 
in proud isolation and refuse to 
take part in such a movement towards unity ?” 

The Catholic answer to these questions is clear and 
simple : 
nately t 


be one? 


olic stand 


But unfortu- 
he logical, firm, and uncompromising answer 
has received only fiercer and blinder resentment. Now, 
the proper response to the Catholic answer should not 
have been fierce and blind resentment. Rather it should 
have been a sincere and earnest examination of the 
reasons on which it is based. 


it has been given many times. 


No man of sound mind 
should repudiate a solution to his problems when clear 
and adequate reasons support that solution. 

Every word that has come from the lips of Christ 
expresses the very truth and wisdom of Almighty God 
The heavens may fall and the earth may be dissolved 
in atomic fire but His word shall stand forever. With 
all our souls we Catholics treasure every bit of Divine 
wisdom that God has given us by our Catholic faith. 
Just as children shun the darkness and cherish the 
warm light of home so do we stay close to Christ, Who 
is our Light, and shun the darkness outside where 
presumptious men pick and choose from among the 
Saviour’s teachings what they might find convenient to 
believe. 

The F Therefore it cannot be sifted and 
picked over by our own private judgement. God Him- 
self is our Teacher. He has not submitted truths to us 
as things subject to our approval. 





aith is one. 


His truth is not 
like a box of candy in which we can select what suits 
our taste and desires. We believe all that God reveals 
because we know that He cannot be mistaken and can- 


oy 


not lie. But if we pick certain doctrines that suit our 
feelings and reject others, we act as if God could be 
in error or could be deceiving us. Surely it is not 
God’s will that we should be “tossed to and fro and 
carried about by every wind of doctrine devised in the 
wickedness of men, in craftiness according to the wiles 
of error.” (Eph. 4:14) The Apostle Paul counselled 
the Thessalonians, “stand fast, and hold the traditions 
which you have learned, whether by word or by our 
epistle.” He also said, “If I, or an angel from Heaven, 
should give you other than you have received, let him 
be anathema.” 

Since this obligation of faith comes from God and 
not from the judgement of men, God must have pro- 
vided an infallible means by which His truth could be 
known with certainty and without danger of error. 

Some may say, “We have the Bible.” True. But as 
Pope Leo XIII points out “The heavenly doctrine of 
Christ, although for the most part committed to writing 
by divine inspiration, could not unite the minds of men 
if left to the human intellect alone. It would for this 
very reason be subjected to various and contradictory 
interpretations. This is so, not only because of the 
nature of the doctrine itself and of the mysteries it in- 
voles, but also because of the divergencies of the human 
mind and of the disturbing element of conflicting pas- 
sions. From a variety of intrepretations a variety of 
beliefs is begotton....” 

Therefore a living authority is necessary to provide 
for that correct interpretation of the written word, and 
Christ provided that living authority when he said. 
“As the living Father hath sent me, I also send you... 
Who heareth vou, heareth me.” These words were 
addressed to the Apostles, not simply as individuals, 
but as forming the Church. To the one Church that 
He founded, Christ gave authority to speak in His 
Name, to make disciples of all peoples, to teach them 
all things whatsoever He had commanded. Moreover 
He promised to guard his Church from error for all 
time, and for all time to protect it from all division 
when He said “T will be with vou all days even unto the 
consummation of the world” and “the very gates of 
Hell shall not prevail against it.” 

The Apostle St. Paul said, “Christ is the Head of 
the Body which is the Church.” The bond that knits 
the Church or the Body of Christ together is the Holy 
Ghost, “careful to preserve the unity of the spirit in 
the bond of peace; one Body and one Spirit... .one 
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Lord, one Faith, one Baptism. ...one God and Father 
of all...” (Eph. 4:3-6) 

There is, then, only one Church of God of which 
Christ is the Head and the Holy Ghost is the Soul. 
That Church never was divided, is not divided now, 
and never will be divided. In fact, it cannot be divided. 
It was brought into existence by Divine Power and 
by the same Divine Power it is kept in existence. It 
is guided by Divine Wisdom. That Power and Wisdom 
of God show themselves in the fact that all members 
of the Church profess the same faith, receive the 
same sacraments, and give obedience to lawful au- 
thority under one visible head, the Pope, the Vicar of 
Christ on earth. 

Christ provided a visible token of unity for the world 
in the See of Peter. 
Rock I will build my Church.’ 
keys of the Kingdom of Heaven.” “Feed my lambs... 
Writing against the heretics of his 
day and commenting upon these texts, St. Cyprian 
who lived in the Third Century wrote, “Upon that one 
Peter he the him to 
feed the sheep. And although he gives a similar power 
to all the Apostles, nevertheless He established one 
Chair and provided for the source and principle of 
Does he who holds not 


“Thou art Peter and upon this 


“T will give to thee the 


feed my sheep.” 


builds Church and commands 


unity by His own authority. 
this’ unity of Peter believe that he holds the faith? 
Does he who deserts the chair of Peter on whom the 
Church is founded trust that he is in the Church?” 
Now those religious groups of Christian name who 
met at Amsterdam are living descendants of those who 
broke away from the Church over the course of centu- 
They freely admit that their present condition of 
And so in 


ries. 
disunion is contrary to the will of Christ. 
humility and sincerity they are seeking methods and 
means of reuniting Christendom. 

What is to be done? 
able ways of reuniting Christendom. 


There are only three conceiv- 
Two of them 
are false; one alone is true. These three ways are; 
compromise, comprehension, and conversion. 

The way of compromise is a method based on similar- 
ities. Say vou have a number of Christian bodies that 
There is a central core of doctrines on 
Take the doc- 


wish to unite. 
which they can all more or less agree. 
trines on which they agree and make them the basis of 
these 
The differences of opinion that do not 


union, insisting that alone are necessary for 
salvation. 
contradict the basis of union may still be retained bys 
the respective parties because by the terms of the com- 
promise these doctrines are not necessary for salvation. 
This sounds good, but unfortunately it demands picking 


and choosing and is therefore contrary to the will of 


charged the Church to teach al/ things 


had 


tinction among the truths to be believed. 


God. Christ 


whatsoever He commanded. He made no dis 

The way of comprehension is a method of ignoring 
differences. If two or more Christian bodies wish to 
unite, and at the same time are adamantly opposed to 
compromise by yielding up the particular heresy that 
gives them their reason for existence, they can in- 
clude their differences even on vital questions in a 
vague or platform that 
This system is followed by the Church of 


rather “profession” pleases 
everybody. 
England in which a clergyman or layman can believe 
almost anything he wishes. He may be a low-church- 
man or evangelical; he may hold the high church 
theory in any of its shades, moderate, advanced, trac- 
tarian; he may be a liberal and believe almost nothing 
at all. 
also totally contradictory to the teachings of Christ. 
The final and the only way of reuniting Christendom 
The Church, the Body of 


This method of reunion by comprehension is 


is the way of conversion, 
Christ, is One and only One. It is easy to discover 
where it is. As St. Augustine wrote to the Donatists, 
“Come, my brethren if you be grafted into the Vine. 
It is grevious to see vou cut off and lying there 
Number the priests from the See of Peter itself and 
see who that fathers 


That is the Rock against which the haugthy gates of 


succeeded whom in series of 
hell do not prevail.” 

In the Fourth Century St. Opatus wrote. “You know 
and you cannot deny that in the city of Rome the 
Episcopal chair was first conferred on Peter. In this 
chair Peter, the head of all the Apostles has sat; in 
this chair alone unity was to be preserved for all... . 
so much so that he who would place another chair 
against that one chair would be a schismatic and a 
sinner.” 

The Catholic Church, the Church of God, has re- 
fused to take part in these meetings to promote unity 
among bodies of Christian name because they are use- 
less. Such meetings aim to secure unity either by 
compromise or by comprehension which are both con- 
trary to the will and teachings of Christ. There is only 
one answer to this problem. Pope Pius XJ gave that 
“The unity of Christendom 
tained otherwise than by securing the return of the 
separated to the one, true Church of Christ from which 
they once unhappily withdrew. To the one, true Church 
of Christ. We say, which stands before all and which 
will remain forever the same as when He founded it 


mankind.” Other types of 


answer. cannot be ob- 


for the salvation of all 
reunion build upon sand; this type, the way of con- 


version, builds upon a rock. There is no other way. 


PRAIRIE 
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Eattem Catholics in America 


© the ordinary Catholic, Rus- 
sian connotes Orthodox when 
it does not connote Com 
munist. The assumption is not with- 
out its foundation in fact, for few 
attached to 
a particular religion as the Russians 
the Orthodox 
Church prior to the Revolution of 
1917. As it is say that 
Poles are Catholics, Swedes are Lu- 
\rmenians 


nations were so solidly 


were to Eastern 


safe to 
therans, belong to a 
church of their own, and Turks are 
Mohammedans, so until recently it 
was correct to assume that all but 
Orthodox. 
But, as even among Irishmen, there 


a few Russians were 
are exceptions in this aligning of 
nationality with religion, so too there 
were and still are exceptions in the 
simple categorizing of Russians as 
Orthodox. We prescind for the 
moment from the ominous fact that 
today atheism and unbelief is of- 
triumphant wherever the 
Curtain its murky 
Before Revolution 
were in 


ficially 
Iron casts 

the 
Russia 


shadow. 
there millions of 
“Old , members of sects 
that had separated themselves from 
the official Church of the Czarist 
State, 


Believers’ 


in most cases at first because 
(at ritual 
changes that had been introduced 
under the old Russian Patriarchs, 
but degenerating into pseudo-mys- 
tical sects with of time. 
There were ones”, 
“spirit-wrestlers”, 


of minor least to us) 


passage 
“priestless 
“milk-drinkers”, 
“chaste ones”—all adhering pass- 
ionately to esoteric cults that dis- 
tinguished them from the bulk of 
There were the re- 
formed, Russian Protestants, 
notably Baptists, who endured the 
persecution of the State Church for 
generations only to be faced with 


the people. 


too, 


Dunstan Donovan, S.A. 


VI THE RUSSIANS 


the worse problem of trying to cope 
with Bolsheviks. But, this is what 
matters especially to us, there was 
never any period in Russia’s long 
history when some of her people 
not Catholics. 

And this is so 
country 
tent 


were 
even if no other 
succeeded to the same ex- 
the 
To 
be a Russian, went the legend, one 
had 


in identifying loyalty to 
state with lovalty to its Church. 
to be Orthodox. Catholicism 
was a religion for foreigners. One 
who turned to it identified himself 
with Poles or Germans, traditionally 
objects of national hatred. 
Catholicism, in 
meant “shackling” 
Latin West. 
Historically, Christian Russia had 
been subjected to the West 
time 


Con- 
short, 
one’s self to the 


version to 


Latin 
period of 
after its conversion. The privilege 
that led to the exaltation of the 
Russian national spirit in the golden 
the was, however, 
one conferred by Latin Popes and 
guaranteed by them to Saints Cyril 
and Methodius, venerated 
the the 
their conversion 

Slavonic. It 


for only a short 


age of Czars 


among 
instruments of 
the Liturgy in 
this national 
Liturgy that prompted the devel- 
opment of Russian culture as a 
thing apart, it was devotion to this 
Liturgy that helped provoke a 
strong Russian nationalism. In the 
days when the Russian nation was 


Slavs as 


was 


opposing the assaults or enduring 
the brutal occupation of the Asiatic 
Mongols, it was the Liturgy that 
fortified them. The 
form of the Liturgy was Byzantine, 
and so when Constantinople threw 
off obedience to Rome, the Slavs 
who used the same Liturgy followed 
suit. 


consoled and 


(There is evidence, for in- 


stance, from royal marriages, to 
indicate that the breach was not 
completed for some generations ; 


there is no doubt that, when once 
completed, the breach was nutured 
So 
strong was the plea that the holy 
Liturgy mutilated that 
the Russians rejected the plan of 
reunion 
them by 


and made strong by isolation. 
would be 
with Rome prepared for 
the saintly Metropolitan 
Isadore of Kiev at the Council of 
Lyons in 1439. A century later, in 
that part of the nation that centered 
about the holy city of Kiev, and 
known as Ruthenia or the Ukraine, 
the labors of this valiant champion 
of Unity bore fruit in the Union of 
Brest Litovsk, the 450th anniversary 
of which was commemorated only 
a few years ago. Since then there 
has been always a strong Catholic 
that the Lit- 
but political power and ethnic 
aspiration have succeeded in limiting 


group uses Slavonic 


urgy, 


its extent to peoples distinguished 
from the “Great Russians” the core 
of Muscovite power. 

Today the Church, truly Catholic 
in every way, known as the Ru- 
thenian or Ukrainian, is free to 
develop only in the United States 
and Canada, and the South Ameri- 
can Republics to which these people 


have migrated. This Church has 
been called by the present Holy 


Father one of the glories of Christ’s 
Mystical Body, and it has fulfilled 
its destiny of suffering and perse- 
cution in imitation of Divine 
Its scattered shepherds la- 
bor in Siberian prison camps, or 
minister furtively to hushed flocks 
of heroic laity who risk their lives 
daily for the Sacraments. If the law 
of developement that has marked 
the history of Christ’s Body still 


its 
Head. 








10 K 


operates, this Church will arise 
again one day in all its glory, and 
extend _ itself all the 


Russians, for churches spring up 


among 


wherever the soil has been wet with 
the blood of martyrs. 

The fact remains that there have 
been and are Catholics of Russian 
nationality distinct from those of 
and the Ukraine. Events 
conspired to make it necessary for 
them to adopt the Latin rite if they 
would enjoy even a measure of 
One of them is venerat- 
ed in our own land—Prince Nicho- 
las Gallitzin, who out from 
Conewago to be the Apostle of the 
Pennsylvania frontier, and is buried 
at Loretto. But renunciation of a 
Liturgy dear to them was a heroic 


Galicia 


toleration. 


set 


price to pay, in the Russians estima- 
tion, for the gift of Unity. Nor 
was it the Church’s way. Orthodox 
officials saw that and so prevailed 
upon the Empress Catherine to out- 
law the existence of the Byzantine 
Rite among Russian Catholics. They 
would have to make a choice be- 
tween Latin Catholicism and sub- 
mission to Orthodoxy, and those 
who ended up by taking the latter 
alternative were encouraged along 
the way by the knaut and the bayo- 
net and the threat of Siberia. (This 
same Empress was the one who 
refused to permit the publication of 
the decree of Pope Clement XIV 
that suppressed the Jesuits, in 1773. 
The existence of Jesuits in Russia 
at that time implies that there were 
Catholics among the Russians to 
whom they administered.) 

We hear, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, of certain figures who illumi- 
nate the dark night of Catholicity 
in Russia. One was Father Nicho- 
las Tolstoy, a Catholic priest who 
used the Byzantine Liturgy. 
Another was the great religious 
thinker and national hero Valdimir 
As a thinker, he saw the 
need of a universal Church, as a 
Russian he cherished the Liturgy 
that was so dear to his people. He 
made his submission to Rome with- 
out having to give up the latter, 
though the Orthodox have been try- 
ing to convince us ever since that 


Soloviev. 


THAT ALL MAY BE ONE 


later he recanted this step—a 
step that would be in full accord- 
ance with the advance of his great 
intellect toward the fullness of the 
Truth. 

The example of this man 
prompted others to look beyond the 
confines of their nation if they 
would see the fullness of the Body 
of Christ. They had to overcome 
the obstacle of centuries of pre- 
judice misinformation to see 


and 
in Rome the hope of the world. 
But some did. In 1917, the apos- 
tolic figure of the Metropolitan 
Andrew Sheptytsky of Lwiw 
(Lemburg), appointed the Russian 
priest Fedorov as_ his 
Exarch with jurisdiction over Cath- 


Leonidas 


olics of the Byzantine rite in Russia. 
The Revolution tempered the suc- 
cess of this move, and the Exarch 
was fated to spend most of his 
remaining days in prison. But there 
was now a Byzantine rite Catholic 
group officially established among 
the Muscovite Russians. Rome had 
been prepared to wait until there 
was an indigenous Church of the 
Byzantine rite in before 
marshalling her forces for the com- 
plete return of Russia to the Fold. 
And the Bolshevik Revolution, 
though disastrous to religion and 
life, provided the occasion for 
systematizing the project. Rome 
surveys situations from the point of 


Russia 


view of generations and centuries, 
but she is always ready with the 
most efficient means for a partic- 
ular task. 

An exarchate for Russians within 
the confines of the new Polish Re- 
public was next established. To it 
were attracted the descendants of 
not a few Russians who had been 
forced into the Orthodox Church. 
At itself there 
lished a Pontifical College 
would train priests for work in 
Russia, priests whose formation 
would include the inculcation of the 
Russian spirit, devotion to and love 
of the Russian Liturgy. Like the 
English students in Rome of old, 
their paths might lead to the gibbet 
an irresistible magnet, but 
along those paths there would be 


estab- 
that 


Rome was 


as to 


Kk 


the glory of souls reconciled to 
Christ and to His Church. A 
special Pontifical Commission for 
Russian Affairs was set up to 
determine ways and means for this 
new apostolate. 


The Soviet spy system precluded 


any publicity about the advent of 
Catholic priests to Russian fron 
tiers; its ramifications were so 


clever that practically every grad 
the 
went there was swallowed up by 


uate of Russian College who 
oblivion, so that even Rome did not 
know his fate. But the Holy See 
did not neglect the work of susten- 
ance among the refugees who had 
for 
were set up in Paris, in 
in Lyons, and in Lille. In 


managed to 
Russians 


escape. Chapels 
Brussels, 
Rome a very splendid church was 
set aside as peculiarly for the Rus 
In distant ports like Shang 
and Harbin Catholic 
priests administered to the exiles. 


sians. 
hai Russian 
Their self-effacing sacrifice had its 
effect in conversions and in weak- 
ing the wall of prejudice that had 
Minded Orthodox Russians to the 
universal the Roman 
Church. In Shanghai, for instance, 
Irish Columban Sisters adopted the 
Russian rite in order to be more 
sympathic and understanding 
mothers and teachers to the children 
of Russian exiles. 


glory of 


And all this leads up to America. 
Here alone Russian refugees found 
safe refuge, on a permanent basis. 
Many of them have been given 
clear evidence of the sanctity of the 
Church; not a few of them have 
reason for admiring it in its adher- 
ence to age-old principles in a world 
of shifting values. Some became 
Catholics, and by the necessity of 
circumstances adopted the Roman 
rite. Some few became Byzantine 
rite Catholics in congregations in the 
exarchates for the Catholic Ru- 
thenians. This latter step was not 
easy, partly because of ancestral 
differences and partly because of 
liturgical modifications existing 
among the Greek rite Catholics. 
Then, too, Czarist machinations in 
an earlier time among the faithful 
Ruthenians had left unpleasant 
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memories, and royalist exiles might 
easonably expect 


out 


some suspicion 
result. 
At the present time there exist 


their motives as a 


only two chapels, neither one lavish 


in its appointments, for Russian 
Catholics in the United States. 
Significantly, they are located at 
geographical extremes in New 


Saint 
Andrew’s in Los Angeles is min- 


York and in Los Angeles. 


istered to by an English priest of 
the Jesuit order, Father Andrew 
Ryder, S. J. Like Saint Paul, he 
has rejected the traditions of his 
ancestors to be an Apostle of Jesus 
Christ. To the 
Russian, completely schooled in an 
undertanding of their peculiar 
spiritual and temperament. 
The church is uncompromisingly 
Byzantine in appearance, and there 
the Liturgy is celebrated in perfect 
accord with the prescriptions of the 
rubrics. What was introduced into 
Holy Russia a thousand years ago 


Russians he is a 


needs 


from Rome is now provided by a 
Roman-trained priest. 
An infinitesmal accomplishment of a 
mighty Church if you like, but of 
significance worth pondering about. 

New York’s Russian Chapel 
would be hard to find for the un- 
initiated. It is located on Mulberry 
Street in the lower East Side, not 
far from the Houston Street 
Elevated on the Bowery, and in the 
shadow of Old Saint Patrick’s 
Cathedral. As a matter of fact, 
until its conversion into a house of 
worship of the Byzantine rite in 
1935, the building had been part of 
the old New York Archdiocesan 
Chancery. In that year there ar- 
rived a young graduate of the Rus- 
sian College in Rome, who had been 
given the assignment of ministering 
to Russian Catholic exiles in Amer- 
ica, and incidentally of making the 
interest of the Church in them 
better known. Setting himself to 
work assiduously, Father Rogosh 
transformed the bleak interior of 
the little building into a gem of 
artistic loveliness. 


missionary 


Complete with a modest ikonos- 
tasis, Saint Michael’s in Mulberry 
Street today provides an ideal set- 





Father Andrew Rogosh (right) offering the Divine Liturgy. 


ting for the chants of the Russian 
Liturgy. Arrayed in his vestment 
of gold and brocade, Father Rogosh 
moves about the altar at the Sunday 
Liturgy as did generations of de- 
vout Russian priests in ages past. 
For every action of the sacred ser- 
vice is scrupulously observed in ac- 
cordance with the 
Great Russia. The chants, 
companied, 


traditions of 
unac- 
provided by a 
volunteer choir that has grown bet- 
ter over the years. 


are 


As the sacred 
moment of the transmutation of the 
elements into the Body and Blood 
of Christ draws near, a curtain of 
red cloth is reverently drawn be- 
fore the Holy Place. The Words 
of Institution are sung in a loud 
voice, and the congregation 
sponds “Amen’”—‘So be it”. 
Though the text of the Liturgy 
is the same as that used by the 
Ruthenian Catholics, and accord- 
ingly is by now familiar to many of 
the Roman rite in America, there 
are a number of noteworthy varia- 
tions. The vestments of the priest 
are of full Russian cut, with a high 
back to the phalon, or chasuble. 
Beneath this he wears a silk vest- 
ment corresponding in color to the 
phalon, rather than an alb. Rus- 
sian priests do not wear the amice 
(nor do the Ruthenians who use 
the revised rubrics recently legis- 


Te- 


The doors of the 
ikonostasis are closed for the prin- 
cipal parts of the Liturgy. Holy 
Communion, under both forms, is 
received standing up. The priest 
uses a red silk purificator, with a 
sponge, to purify the chalice. At 
the conclusion of the Liturgy there 
is the antidoron, or distribution of 
blessed bread. 


lated by Rome.) 


The general move- 
ment of the Liturgy seems to go 
at a slower pace than is customary 
in the other Greek-rite churches. 

Father 
Rogosh has attracted only a hand- 
ful of converts so far. 3ut after 
all, the Church sees through the 
eyes of the centuries, and is satis- 
fied that Russians now know there 
is convenient a Catholic Church 
where their rite is fully carried out. 
As a matter of fact, the bulk of the 
congregation, and of the choir as 
well, at Saint Michael’s is made 
up of Catholics of other rites. The 
Orthodox are welcomed too, and at 
Saint Michael’s some of them have 
learned to that the Catholic 
Church is really consistent in her 
policy of retaining ritual . obser- 
vances in accordance with the dif- 
ferent heritages of her children. 
The second part of the mission of 
Father Rogosh is being carried out 
with really notable results. Groups 
from Catholic seminaries, religious 


And the congregation ? 


see 
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associations 

with 
Mich- 
the 


houses, colleges, and 
have first made their contact 
the Catholic Orient at Saint 
The devotion of 
place has won them as disciples to 
the cause of Eastern Catholics and 
the greater cause of Christian Unity, 
so cherished by the Holy Father. 


ael’s. evident 


Father Rogosh, in turn, has been 
asked to the Byzantine 
Liturgy at widely separated points 
to acquaint those interested in this 
particular form of Christian wor- 
In addition to his duties as 


celebrate 


ship. 
pastor of the chapel, he has been 
honored with the appointment as 
Assistant Secretary of the Catholic 
Near East Welfare Association, and 
from its start he has been a guid- 
ing spirit in the work of the Ford- 
Conference on Rites 
and Liturgies. The whole picture 
of the work of the Pontifical Mis- 
sion to the Russian people has been 
presented to the American Church 
through his instrumentality. 

But this brief sketch of the two 
chapels does not complete the pic- 


ham Eastern 


ture. 
the healing of misunderstanding and 


There are others working for 


the return of the Russian people 
to the Catholic fold. At Lisle, in 
Illinois, a group of Benedictines 
have been set apart to perfect them- 
selves in Russian studies for future 
efforts in that direction. More re- 


cently the Franciscan Commissariat 
of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, 
with houses at Sybertsville, Penn- 


sylvania, and New Canaan, Con- 
necticut, has been set up to pre- 
pare friars for the work. The 


darkness of the picture in Europe 
does not deter them, and new ob- 
stacles to any chance of their po- 
tential but to make 
them more enthusiastic. 
Catholics in 


success seems 

Russian America— 
a mere handful, with two humble 
chapels and the interest of two small 
religious groups developing in their 
direction—a could ridicule 
the the Church in 
thinking, or rather hoping, that the 
future bodes anything well for their 
work. What 
these few compared to the hundreds 
Russian Orthodox 
States, or to the 


across 


scoffer 


optimism of 


so-embracing are 
of thousands of 
in the United 
hundred million 
the ocean ? 


and more 
Rome, they might say, 
Religion has 
no place in the Russian state. Rus- 
sian immigrants to the United 
States, or those absorbed by them 
here, are quite content to remain as 


has begun too late. 


they are separated from the West- 
Church and secure from any 
” influences. 


ern 
“Latinizing 

Nineteen hundred years ago this 
year, a little Jew stepped off a 
All Europe 


boat at Thessalonica. 





was pagan. The Christian message 
to it 
fact even ridiculed. 
the eyes of faith that it would be 


was not welcomed, was it 


He saw witl 


transformed, and _ dotted  witl 
churches and shrines in the cen 
turies to come. Now all Europe 


the forces of Communistic 
materialism marshalled to wipe out 
Christian belief in Europe and the 
world, but it finds Christianity 


strong enough to survive its attacks 


sees 


and even rise again here and ther 
with new resplendence. Saint Paul’s 
vision must extend even beyond this 
century of trial, to see that Church 
of Christ once more triumphant 
in giving to the souls of men the 
supernatural Bread of Life. 

similar fashion, these tiny 
the Russian Catholics 
in America have a role to play in 
the transformation of the Old 
World. All is not vet lost. The soul 
The humil- 
His 
members. 
un- 
courts of 


In a 
outposts of 


of Russia is not dead. 
iated Christ lives on there in 
bruised and 
Their sacrifices do not go 
noticed in the 
Divine Justice. 
be rewarded by the bestowal again 
of the gift of the unmitigated 
faith upon a_ nation, known 
as “Holy”, now known as 
ing, that is fated to a glorious resur- 
rection. 


broken 
supreme 


They are going to 


once 
suf fer- 
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N an address to members of the College of Cardinals 
at a private Consistory a few days before Christmas, 
Pope Pius XII expressed the hope that through a 

revival of religions fervor, the present Holy Year will 
bring a new era for the whole human family. In his 
address he made a plea for the return to the household 
of the Faith under the Vicar of Christ, of those who are 
separated from the Church. He said: 

“May the Lord grant that those who have been 
completely separated from the Catholic Church or who, 
hecause of negligence and prejudice, have withdrawn 
themselves, may feel in this Holy Year a salutary 
movement toward her and experience in their souls an 
ardent desire for that concord and unity and that very 
upright truth to which the Divine Redeemer not only 
called us by His teaching, but also consecrated pro- 
foundly with His precious blood.” 

Millions of Catholics the world over, will be join- 
ed by countless thousands of non-Catholics in prayer 
during the Chair of Unity Octave from January 18 to 
January 25th, for the same sublime purpose so feeling- 
ly expressed by the Holy Father at Rome. 


* * * * 


Calling on “freedom-loving people everywhere” to 
raise their voices in a common bond of prayer for Jo- 
seph Cardinal Mindszenty, the imprisoned Primate of 
Hungary, the Archbishop of New York, Cardinal 
Spellman, castigated the Communists who in their sin- 
ister determination to black-out the freedoms born of 
Christianity “continue to persecute on manufactured 
charges religious leaders of the very peoples whose 
freedoms they themselves have liquidated.” 

The 
radio 


Cardinal’s address was broadcast over the 
from station WNBC in New York in com- 
memoration of the first anniversary of the Hungarian 
prelate’s arrest by the Communist junto in control of 
Hungary. 


* * * * 


The sensational ‘copy’ provided for the press of 
England and America by the Anglican Bishop Barnes 
of Birmingham, England, when he publicly advocated 
so-called “mercy killings” and the sterilization of the 
unfit, immediately boomeranged in an outburst of angry 
protest. In an editorial the Living Church, national 
Protestant Episcopal weekly published in Milwaukee, 


assailed Bishop Barnes as “the black shepherd” of the 
Anglican episcopate for advocating such measures as 
solutions to over-population in Great Britain. 

“We look hopefully for some repudiation of this 
latest heresy of Bishop Barnes, a heresy against the 
Christian doctrine that men are the children of God, 
created in His image,” the weekly declares. “We think 
officials of the British Church and State ought to unite 
in that repudiation. 

“And we think the Church might well consider go- 
ing farther. As Bishop of Birmingham, Dr. Barnes is 
an official representative of the religion which he sub- 
verts by his public pronouncements. Should he not be 
called to account and, if found guilty, deprived of his 


see by due process of canon law? 
a 


The opening of the Pontifical Beda College in 
Rome in October saw the enrollment of two former 
British army colonels—one of them sixty-eight years 
old—as students for the priesthood. Other students 
include a former Anglican Canon, two actors, eight 
lawyers, an opthalmic surgeon and a middle-aged com- 
poser. 


* * *&* * 


The oldest nun in Ireland, Mother Evangelist 
Kelly, died at the end of November at the Brigidine 
Convent, Goresbridge, Kilkenny, at the age of 102 
years. A native of Newbridge, Kildare, Mother Evan- 
gelist retired from teaching twenty years ago, but re- 
mained active until about six months ago. 


* * * * 


The action of those attending the Hawaii Baptist 
Convention in Honolulu a few weeks ago, in protesting 
“the practice of members of religious orders” wear- 
ing religious garb while performing their duties at the 
Kalaupapa Settlement, the leper colony on the island of 
Molokai, aroused widespread disgust and disapproba- 
tion among all classes in Hawaii. Dr. Charlies L. Wil- 
bar, Jr., president of the Hawaii Territorial Board of 
Health, declared that the Franciscan Sisters and the 
3rothers of the Sacred Heart, who are employed as 
civil service workers. at Kalaupapa are doing good 
work, and pointed out that the jobs held by the Bro- 
thers and Sisters as nurses and attendants in the homes 
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often hard to fill. 
The Sisters have been working there since the time of 


of those afflicted with leprosy are 


Father Damien, while the Brothers have served there 
since 1895. 

a time, Robert Louis Stevenson, the 
noted author, to the applause 


Once upon 
of an understanding 
world, poured the vials of his wrath on another protest- 
for his un-Christian diatribe against the 
heroic priest and friend of the lepers, Father Damien. 


ing minister 


* * * * 

In their constant attacks on the Catholic Church 
and its leaders, the Communist newspapers are truly 
‘comical’ at times. Here is an example from Czech- 
oslovakia as given by the Catholic Herald of London: 

“On Monday last, December 5, the Czech Army 
newspaper Obrana Lidu reported that Cardinal Spell- 
man, Archbishop of New York, had gone to Hong 
Kong to open a new anti-Communist front in the Far 
East on behalf of the Vatican.” 

The Prague report added: “Hong Kong is to 
be made the new centre for the religious offensive—a 
base for the religious crusade against the People’s 
China.” 

*e + ¢ 

A brighter side to the story quoted above is the 
report on the Vatican Radio recently that there is a 
steady increase in the number of conversions of Pro- 
testants and Calvinists to the Catholic Church in 
Czechoslovakia. The conversions have been inspired 
by the heroic resistance of the Catholic bishops and 
priests to Communist persecution, and so numerous 
have they become, it was disclosed, that Communists 
have been instructed by the party bosses to use every 
means to “dissaude Protestants who wish to embrace 
the Catholic Faith.” 

The former legal advisor to Archbishop Beran, 
who has been under house arrest for several months, 


recently escaped across the border to the protection of 
American officials in Germany. The advisor, Dr. Jar- 
omir Psenicka, is reported to have said that only “tact- 
ful reasons” have prevented the Communist govern- 
ment of Czechoslovakia from staging a typical Red 
“trial” of the intrepid Archbishop Beran, the nation’s 
primate. 
es. = * 

In the passing on December 9 of His Excellency, 
Most Rev. John B. Kevenhoerster, O.S.B., Vicar 
Apostolic of the Bahamas, death claimed a widely 
known and beloved prelate. 

3ishop Kevenhoerster, who was born in Germany 
on Nov. 1, 1869, made his profession in the Benedictine 
Order at St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., in July 
1882. He was pastor of St. Anselm’s Church in New 
York City when he was placed in charge of the Cath- 
olic missions in the Bahamas in Dec. 1929. He became 
Prefect Apostolic of the Islands in 1931, and in 1933 
was elevated to the rank of Titular Bishop of Camu- 
liana. He was named Vicar Apostolic of the Bahamas 


in 1941, 


Another notable member of the hierarchy was call- 
ed to eternal life on January 1, when Most Rev. Wil- 
liam A. Griffin, Bishop of Trenton, died at the home 
of his sister in Elizabeth, N. J. 

\n educator for fifteen vears after his ordination, 
he was appointed Auxiliary Bishop in the archdiocese 
of Newark and subsequently was transferred to head 
the diocese of Trenton. He was a notable speaker and 
his addresses on moral and civic subjects drew wide 
attention. On one occasion he declared before a large 
assemblage, including members of the Diplomatic Corps 
and of Congress, that “the overthrow of the doctrine 
of Christianity, the Divinity of Christ, must lead in- 
evitably to the denial of the sound principles of private 
and public morality, to the innumerable errors of the 
old pagan philosophies in modern dress, to the break- 
down of order in the life of the individual, the family 
and the State; in brief, to moral, social and _ political 
chaos.” 

The late Bishop Griffin was an ardent advocate of 
a policy for the settlement of Catholic families on the 
land. “We have,” he stated in a public address, “too 
long been preoccupied with the masses in industrial ur- 
ban centers to have much time left for thought of the 
spiritual and social needs of our rural people.” 


ou & > 


The town of Flora in Illinois, with a population 
of six thousand people of whom only about two hun- 
dred are Catholics, recently acquired, in the words of 
Charles A. Crowder, the non-Catholic editor of its lo- 
cal paper the Flora Sentinel “a more gentle spirit of 
understanding” as a result of the visit of the “Pilgrim 
Statue of Our Lady of Fatima” to the town. At the 
request of Mr. Crowder, the pilgrimage party made an 
unscheduled stop in the town, The statue was display- 
ed on a pedestal before the Sentinel office during an oil 
convention and the message of Fatima was explained to 


“ 


the several thousands of people who passed by. 

In a beautiful letter to the Editor-in-chief of the 
Register System of Catholic Newspapers, Mr. Crowder 
says in part: 

“Above any other earthly possession of mine, | 
shall always treasure the pictures of the Pilgrim Virgin 
Somehow, through the 
visit here, a more gentle spirit of understanding seems 
It is as though she still stands before my 


as she stood before my office. 


to prevail. 
door. 

“In this age of bitterness, hatred, and intolerance 
we are too often the victims of our own woeful lack of 
understanding. We have become prey to the forces of 
evil which strike the small citv as well as the large, the 
rich as well as the poer. They are forces which, daily, 


are mutilating human hearts throughout the world. 

“This condition can and must be remedied quick- 
ly, and as I watched the faces of the predominantly 
Protestant group standing before the statue here, 1 
could not escape the conviction that the pilgrimage had 
not been in vain.” 
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Graymoor 
Aunals 
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FEW days before the dedi- 
cation of our new Prepara- 
tory Seminary at Montour 
Falls the Friars began to arrive 
from Graymoor to help in the last 
minute details that are so small but 
for the smooth execu- 
Fr. David 
Gannon welcomed them with open 


so necessary 


tion of a big ceremony. 


arms, breathing a sigh of relief for 
the extra help that he needed. 

At the time things did not look 
too good. The main work of res- 
toration was entirely finished but 
many rooms still had to be painted, 
much of the terrazza still had to be 
scraped and polished, some of the 
doors were not vet hung, a few win- 
dows were out, and water was run- 
ning on only one side of the house. 
The construction men work- 
ing hammer and tongs. They were 
just as interested as we in having 
St. John’s presentable for the com- 
ing of the Bishop. 


were 


There was a lot of cleaning to be 
done—and it was difficult. Just as 
soon as you got a room nicely fixed 
up some plasterer would drop a load 
of sand on the floor and start mix- 
ing cement; or the painter would 
decide to finish the baseboards and 
you had to move out all the furni- 
ture you had just brought in. 
Thanks be to God, though, the ele- 
vator was ready for action two days 
before hand and we used it to good 
advantage delivering tables, and 
chairs, and beds, and linen to all of 
the six floors. 

On the twenty-seventh, two days 
before the had a 
heavy fall of snow and we feared 
that the bad roads would discourage 
man\ 


dedication we 


who would have to come from 
adistance. In fact we were worried 
the arrival of the Student 
choir from Graymoor; the bus com- 


abc ut 





His Excellency, Bishop Kearney of Rochester and Mr. Bert Cate, former Head- 
master of Cook Academy, who were the principal speakers at the dinner after 
the dedication of our new Seminary at Montour Falls, New York. 


pany had received reports of threat- 
ening weather and icy roads. But 
we said a few prayers and the fol- 
lowing day'a thaw came. However, 
this was not an unmixed blessing, 
because from then on everyone, the 
Bishop included, had to wallow 
around in deep, thick, Montour mud. 

The students from Graymoor ar 
rived in good time on the afternoon 
before the dedication and after 
about fifteen minutes spent in open 
mouthed admiration and amazement 
at the beauty and size of their new 
home, they too pitched into the work 
of making the place presentable. 
And did they work! Mops, brooms, 
dust cloths, and waxers flew and by 
twelve o’clock that night everything 
was in readiness. 

Bishop Kearney came over from 
officiate at the 
And we had an accident. 
Wouldn’t you know, just when we 


Rochester to cere- 


mony. 


wanted to make an impression with 
our fine new elevator—the first one 
the Society of the Atonement ever 


owned—the thing wouldn’t work. 


The Bishop laughed—he’s been to 
dedications before—and to show his 
stamina trotted up the four flights 
of stairs to the suite prepared for 
him. 

After that, though, everything 
went smoothly and magnificently. 
There was a crowd of over six hun- 
dred filling the Chapel, evenly divid- 
ed between Catholics and non-Cath- 
olics. The Ecce Sacerdos, the tra- 
ditional processional anthem for a 
Bishop, burst forth. The pre cession 
slowly came into the new Chapel in 
which for the first time there would 
be a Solemn Pontifical Mass. There 
were diocesan clergy from Roches- 
ter and other dioceses near and far, 
from Watkins Glen, 
Capuchins from Geneva, Maryknoll 
Missioners Clark Summit, 
Trinitarians from Sterling, Friars 


Franciscans 


from 


from Graymoor, and Monsignori 
from Rochester, New York, and 
New Jersey. 

Bishop Kearney celebrated. Fr. 


Thomas Condon, S.A. was Assist- 


ant Priest; Fr. Alexander Beaton, 
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S.A. Deacon; Fr. Figue- 
roa, S.A. Subdeacon; and Fr. Wil- 
frid Brennan, S.A. Master of Cere- 


Gregory 


The other offices were fill 


monies. 

ed by clerics from Washington, and 
brothers and students from Gray- 
moor. 


“That all may be one”—the motto 
of the Society of the Atonement 
was the keynote of Bishop Kear- 
ney’s sermon at the Mass. “Let us 
build here three 
said, “one for the Atonement Com- 
munity, one for the spirit of St. 
Francis, and one for the Unity of 


tabernacles”, he 


Christendom, the aim of the Atone- 
ment Society. This is a significant 
event. It is not simply the opening 
of a new school, it is the generatiny 
of a spiritual force that will go far 
beyond the limits of this chapel.” 
Later on, Mr. Bert ¢ 
ulty member of Cook Academy and 
twenty 


Cate, a fac- 
its Headmaster for some 
years, spoke for the people of Mon- 
tour Falls. 
of the community of Montour Falls 
to the Friars of the Atonement. | 
am very happy over the renovation 
of my old school. I used to sit on 
the steps thinking of the problems 
of the day, how to meet the weekly 


“I bring the greetings 


payroll, how to tell some parent that 
his boy wasn’t really as bright as 
his fond father imagined, how to 
help some boy in his social difficul- 
ties, how to straighten out another 
who was showing tendencies of bad 
behavior. I used to worry quite a 
bit. But I always thank God for 
allowing me to handle that job as 
Headmaster. My greatest ambition 
was to train boys to lead better 
lives. Now this work 
for a thousand years.” 

We appreciated Mr. Cate’s words. 
When we first came to Montour 
Falls we sensed a spirit of resent- 


will go on 


ment on the part of some in that 
predominantly Protestant town. 
Some of the people expressed the 
opinion that it was a shame that the 
school had been sold to Catholics. 
Mr. Cate and another of the trus- 
tees, Mr. Charles Weed, were al- 
ways our staunch defenders and 
patrons. Through their efforts and 
interest most of this resentment has 
died out. 


™ THAT ALL 





MAY BE ONE 


The Main Altar in the Chapel at St. John’s Seminary Montour Falls. 


Fr. David paid a well deserved 
tribute to our architects, contractors, 
and tradesmen. The Father Gen- 
eral thanked both 
clergy and lay, who were associated 
with the College project. His pray- 
er was that the men who teach and 
study and live in the new St. John’s 
would be considered other Christs 
and ‘dispensers of the mysteries of 
God’. 
sishop 


also everyone, 


Kearney concluded the 
exercises of dedication day. He 
spoke of the nearness of Christmas 
and then said, “This school is going 
to be a House of God. This will be 
a very happy Christmas for me for 
I will see created in Rochester an- 
other Bethlehem worthy of the Son 
of God.” 
* * *K * 

The following morning the Father 
General sang a Solemn Mass of 
Thanksgiving in the gorgeous new 


Chapel. In his Mass he gave thanks 
to God for the new College and also 
remembered all of our benefactors 
who had made it That 
evening he installed Fr. Alexander 
Beaton, S.A. as the first Guardian 
of the new Friary at Montour Falls. 
Ir. Alexander has been on the Mis- 
sion Band since his ordination. 

Father General announced 
that Fr. David Gannon, S.A. would 
remain in charge of the renovation 
at Montour until it was_ entirely 
completed. At that time he would 
take up his new duties as Procura- 
tor for the Missions. 

* * * x 

After the dedication ceremonies 
at Montour Falls it seemed that St. 
John’s at Graymoor was already of- 
ficially closed. Events that regular- 
ly took place year after year took on 
an added significance and impor- 
tance for we all had the feeling that 


possible. 


also 
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we were taking part in the closing 
of a definite period in our history. 

Father Founder, Fr. Paul James 
Francis, S.A., strongly believed that 
the Society should 
things. Students, 
ters, all without exception were 
dear to his heart and he felt that all 
should participate in community af 
fairs. 


unite in all 
Friars, and Sis- 


In time certain traditions arose. 
Qn Thanksgiving morning we al- 
ways had a foothall game, first be- 
tween the students and the novices 
and then when the novices went to 
Saranac, between picked teams of 
students. Before Christmas Father 
Founder made it a practice to read 
Dicken’s Christmas Carol and Long 
fellow’s King Robert of Sicily to the 
community. On Foundation Day, 
December 15, the student’s always 
used to give a Gaudeamus, or in 
English, an entertainment. When 
Father Founder died the tradition 
of the pre-Christmas reading died 
with him. Now that the students 
are gone there will probably be no 
football game on Thanksgiving until 
we have a Seminary established at 
Graymoor. The Gaudeamus on 
Foundation Day will remain, but the 
voungsters who used to act and sing 
so gleefully will be gone. You have 
to pay for progress. Nevertheless, 
it is somewhat sad to see the end of 
the little things that helped so much 
to build up our family spirit. 


* * * * 

On Foundation Day the Father 
General sang the Mass at St. John’s 
Church at the Convent. Fr. Daniel 
gan, S.A., preached the sermon. 
In the evening the students gave 
their traditional Gaudeamus. 


* aa * * 

On December 18 the Father Gen- 
eral sang the Solemn Mass for the 
students who were leaving for their 
Christmas vacation and preparing to 
return on January + to Montour 
Falls. The following is an extract 
from his sermon: 

My dear Sons, 

“You are soon to leave the old St. 
John’s and take up vour residence in 
the new. I am sure that a note of 
sadness cannot but enter your heart 
when you take your departure, for 
although St. John’s at Graymoor 


THAT ALL 


A hotly contested football game at 


may have been inadequate in space 
and may have lacked many facilities 
nevertheless it has been a home and 
a spirit has pervaded its walls which, 
I dare say, could be found in but 
few other places. 

“T trust therefore that you will al- 
ways keep a cherished spot in your 
hearts for the old St. John’s that has 
given so many of its sons to the 
Atonement Priesthood to labor at 


home and abroad in the mission 
fields. 

“Your going to the new St. John’s 
is an historic event in Graymoor’s 
annals. You are 


beginners of a 


the pioneers, the 
new foundation, 
marking the path for hundreds of 
young men who will 
you, 


follow after 

“Your vocation in the Society of 
the Atonement is no ordinary one. 
Your work, your vocation calls for 
heroic and extraordinary sanctity. 
You must become saints to reconcile 
men with God. You are in a Society 
that gives you all the means to ac- 
quire holiness. You are in a Society 
founded by God and destined to do 
great things for Christ and His 
Church. 

“To be a saint, to be a holy priest 
is your calling. And remember that 
if you are to be a priest who will be 
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Graymoor cn Thanksgiving Day. 


pleasing to our Blessed Mother of 
the Atonement she must be able to 
see in vou the image of her Divine 
Son. 

“These are the thoughts I would 
have vou take with vou as you leave 
old St. John’s at Graymoor to begin 
your lives in the new St. John’s at 
Montour Falls. God bless you.” 


* a 
This vear the football game was 


between the Yanks and the Giants, 
coached respectively by Fr. Ger- 
manus Tomaino, S.A. and Fr, Nich- 
olas Abitante, S.A. Fr. Germanus, 
who is slight of build and swift of 
foot, stressed trickiness and decep- 
tion; Fr. Nicholas, one time Guard 
for St. Peter’s in Jersey City, who 
is rather hefty, put his emphasis on 
power. In the first half the deceptive 
Yankees under the capable direction 
of Mr. Leon Fucci kept the situ’- 
tion under control at all times. They 
were able to score twice on passes 
from Mr. Fucci, one to Frank Hunt 
and the other to Chuck Marquart. 
Unfortunately they failed to score 
the points after touchdown. But in 
the second half Fr. Nicholas’ pow?r 
began to assert itself and his talk 
during the intermission seemed to 
fill his team with fire. In the last pe- 
riod they covered fifty-five vards in 
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Fr. Nicholas Abitante 


their first 
pass from Bob 
who 


four plays and_ scored 
touchdown on a 
Figueroa to Jim McMorrow 
ran atross the goal from the twenty- 
five yard line. A similar pass secured 
the point after touchdown, making 
the score 12-7. 

With about six minutes to go the 
Giants scored again on the same 
play giving them the lead 12-13. The 
Yanks fought hard and threatened 
during the last minute and a half, 





Fr. Colman Gallacher 


MAY BE 
but the Giants held at the fifteen 
yard line and won. 
* * * x 

We are happy to report that Fr. 
Brendan Burns, S.A. who was so 
seriously injured in an automobile 
accident last summer is now out of 
the hospital and back at Graymoor. 
Though Fr. Brendan has quite a 
bit of difficulty in climbing up and 
down stairs, nevertheless he is back 


directing the Mission Band. 
* 


Fr. Colman Gallacher, the Foun- 
der and for the past eleven years 
Moderator of St. Margaret’s Guild 
was assigned to youth work in our 
missions in Texas. Though St. Mar 
Guild will him, the 
work in Texas will profit immensely 


garet’s miss 
Fr. Colman brings great experience 
and boundless enthusiasm to the 
task. He is an organizer of no mean 
ability and we are quite sure that in 
a short time his efforts will do much 
for the instruction and education of 
the boys and girls entrusted to him. 
cs OK i « 

Fr. Frederick Davis, S.A. writes: 

“On the beautiful feast of the Im- 
maculate Conception thirty-six chil- 
Sacred Heart School in 
Canada received the 

Japtism. Our Sisters 


dren of 
Greenwood, 

Sacrament of 
have been instructing them zealous 
ly over the past years and now with 
their parents’ consent we have of- 
cially received them into the Church. 
Most of these children will receive 
their First Holy Communion on 
Christmas Day. 

“There are 227 Japanese children 
in our school. The Friars and Sis- 
ters keep a lively social life going 
for them. They have basketball, 
hockey, skating, parties, and page 
ants. A recreation hall has just been 
finished and the indoor sports will 
take up most of the winter. 

“Two former members of the mis- 
sion are now priests in Japan, Fr. 
Peter Katsuno, S.A. and Fr. Dami 
an Sato, S.A. Sister Catherine Fu- 
jisawa is the first Japanese nun from 
our mission. Two girls are studying 
nursing in St. Paul’s Hospital, Van- 
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Fr. Germanus Tomaino 


coeuver, and the Mother Superior 
there asked us to send more Japan- 
ese girls because they are most ca- 
pable and resourceful as well as ex- 
emplary Catholics. 

“Many of the adults here are 
studying English under the 
in preparation for taking out their 
Canadian citizenship papers. 

‘Besides the main mission at 
Greenwood the Friars also have six 
smaller missions within a radius of 
sixty miles. They usually say Mass 


lriars 





Fr. Frederick Davis 
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n private homes because no 
hapels have as yet been built. 

“The principal of a nearby school 
remarked that Greenwood was the 
“worst town of tumbling down, un- 
painted shacks he had ever seen.” 
However we Friars and Sisters feel 
that it is ‘our town’ and something 
like Nazareth to us.” 

*” * * * 

Within a very short time we had 
three funerals at Graymoor. On No- 
vember 29, the day of the dedication 
at Montour, Bro. Barnabas Walsh, 
S.A. passed peacefully to his re- 
ward. Bro, Barnabas came to Gray- 
moor from Portland, Me. at the end 
of September 1929. He was clothed 
in 1930 and professed the following 
year. Before he entered religion 
Bro. Barnabas was a_ bookkeeper 
with a large meat packing firm. For 
most of his life at Graymoor he was 
in charge of our bookkeeping de- 
partment here. He was a representa- 
tive at the General Chapter of 1943. 

About five years ago he suffered 
a severe heart attack that prevented 
him from working and confined him 
pretty much to his cell. The fact that 
he could do little to help with the 
work was a sore penance. Some- 
times when he was feeling low he 
would tell us that he was a useless 
burden to the Society. 

But, though we could never con- 
vince him of it, we knew better. 
How Bro. Barnabas could pray! 
When his rosary wasn’t in his hand 
his prayer When _ he 
couldn’t sleep, as often happened, he 
would make ejaculations. His very 
presence in our friary inspired and 
edified us. 


book was. 


* * * x 

Sr. Damian, S.A. died on Decem- 
ber 20. As Katherine Ronayne be- 
fore she entered religion, she taught 
Sunday School and did quite a bit of 
social work in her home town, 
Framingham, Mass. She came to 
Graymoor about twenty years ago 
and since that time has been station- 
ed in Pottsdam, Schenectady, and 
Mechanicsville. For several years 
she was Superior of the Sisters’ Re- 
treat House in Washington, D. C. 
She was buried at Graymoor on De- 
cember 22. 





Our Lapy or Fatima: 
Va., $1. Total $224.62. 


FW. N.Y., $1. Total $4,410,90. 


INFANT OF 


N.Y., $5. Total $2,315.8. 


$2,107.05. 


$3,261.25. 


$686.40. 


$380.18. 


Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


Our Lapy oF THE ATONEMENT: 
Va., $1; Mrs. M.H., N.J., $10; Mrs. J.C., N.Y., $1. Total $1,777.39. 
Miss C.M., N.Y., $1; Miss C.C., 
BLESSED SACRAMENT: Mrs. E.McC., N.Y., § 
Sr. Curisropver: M.K., N.Y., $10; M.A., Calif., $5. Total 


Sr. Tunn: J.G., Pa., $1; C.K. 


PraGuE: M.B.. 
Sr. Josepu: Anon., $1; Miss I 

N.Y., $2; Mr. C.L., D.C., $1. Total $3, ; 
LittLE Frower: C.B., N.Y., $25; J.E., N.Y., $2; 


Our Lapy or Perperuat Herp: Miss L.S., Mass., $10. Total 


Sacrep Heart: C.B., N.Y. 
Conn., $5; Anon., $1; Miss E.D., 
Fatuer Paut S.A.: K.McD., Wash. D.C., $5. Total $1,539.05. 
St. Ann: Mrs. J.W., N.Y., $1; H.C., 


N 


Ati Sarnts: Mrs. J.H., $1 
St. Antuony: H.M., $2; Mrs. L.N., Mich., $2. Total $686.40. 
St. AntHony: H.M., Ill., $2; Mrs. L.N., Mich., $2 


. Total $137.35. 


Biessep Martin DePorres: 


Moruer Caprinti: M.St. L., Mich., 


Ajl., Mass., $4; Miss .A.C., 


Sf} 


$3. Total $549.83. 


N.Y., $3; A.B., Va., $1; Mrs 


N.J., $1. Total $1,033.35. 
2.R., Mass., $5; Mrs. J.C., 
W.D., 


$2; M.A., Mass., $1; Mrs. F. L., 
1.Y., $5. Total $212.70. 


Conn., $1. Total 


. Total 
Thru Pilgrimage., $57.20. Total 


$2. Total $236.95, 








Bro. Gabriel, T.S.A., Edward J. 
Walsh, the father of Fr. Augustine 
Walsh, S.A. was buried at Gray- 
moor on December 19. Emigrating 
from County Cork, he came to 
Brooklyn and graduated from St. 
Francis there. He then 
taught there for several years and 
during the World War I was Su- 
perintendent of the McAllister Ship- 
vards. 


College 


In association with Victor Her- 
bert and the famous Father Duffy 
of the Fighting Sixty-ninth, he 
founded the Gaelic Musical Society. 

From 1923-1926 Bro. Gabriel 
taught English and Mathematics to 
the Students at Graymoor. After- 
wards he was associated with the 
Rey. John B. Kelley in the Catholic 
Writer’s Guild. He died at the age 
of eighty-two. 

May we ask all of our readers to 





pra\ for the repose of the souls cf 
Bro. Barnabas, Sr. Damian, and 
Bro. Gabriel. 
oK ok * * 

Mr. Walter Shea, who has been 
a candidate for the past year or so, 
received the habit of a Tertiary 
Brother on the Feast of St. Thomas 
the Apostle, Dec. 21. Walter, as he 
is affectionately known to the whole 
community, has been working in the 
pantry with special charge of the 
guest room. His affability, hiy cheer- 
fulness, and his industry have en- 
deared him to all. We could use 
more Tertiary Brothers like Bro. 
Walter. Any man, in good health, 
and not over fifty years of age who 
desires the peace and spiritual ad- 
vantages of the religious life should 
make application for reception as a 
Graymoor Tertiary Brother to the 
Very Reverend Father General. 




















Ralph Thomas, S.A. 


“Blessed are they that search His 
What is the meaning of the letters IHS and XR. 
H. G. Montreal, Can. 
These are both abbreviations of the Greek name 
of Jesus Christ. The former consists of three letters 
from the name “Jesus”; the latter is made up of the 
first two letters of the Greek word VR/JSTOS, or 
Christ. 
‘ é& & 2 


Do you know the origin of the custom of saying 


“God bless you” on hearing a person sneeze? 


' B. V., Washington, D. C. 
It is said that this practice originated in the sixth 
century while St. Gregory was Pope. At this time 


a tremendous plague was sweeping over Europe and 
one of its symptoms was sneezing. Pope Gregory in- 
stituted this brief blessing to be said by those around 
the possible victim. 
‘e+ 2 

lf a girl is baptized in the Ukranian Rite but has 
gone to Mass and the Sacraments in the Latin Rite 
Church for twelve years, may she now consider her- 
self a Latin Rite Catholic? 

L. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The law of the Church rules that a person belongs 
to the Rite in which he or she has been baptized, un- 
less the Baptism was conferred by the priest of another 
Rite because of grave necessity. Receiving Holy Com- 
munion in another Rite does not bring about a change 
of Rite. Two things can bring about a change of 
Rite: I) Dispensation by the Holy See; 2) Marriage 
of a girl to a man of different Rite, which gives the 
bride the option of going over the Rite of her husband. 
Thus the answer to the above question is “No”. It is, 
of course, assumed that the Rite in question is Cath- 
olic, not Schismatic. 


testimonies: that seek Him with their whole heart.’—Psalm 118, 2. 


When did the custom of carrying the Pope on the 
Sedia Gestatoria originate 
M. L. 


Pope Stephen the Third (752-57) is said to have 


Montreal, Que. 
been carried on the shoulders of Romans to St. John 
Lateran for his coronation, This custom of carrying 
the newly-elected Pope to his Church for coronation 
is very ancient. In itself it is an almost sponstaneous 
mark of appreciation and reverence for the Supreme 
Pontiff. The use of a definite portable throne ( sedia 
gestatoria) has been in constant use at papal corona- 
tions since the sixteenth century. 


* * * * 


A non-Catholic friend of mine continually objects 
to our practice of calling our priests “Father.” She 
quotes the Gospel of St. Matthew 2:39, which says: 
“Call no man your father upon the earth; for one is 
your Father who is in heaven.” How can I answer her? 
Vermont 

What did she call her mother’s husband? Uncle? 
Catholics call their priests “Father” because it is or- 
dinarily the priest who baptizes them both as children 
of God and members of the Church. In the passage 
quoted above — “Call no man father” — Christ is 
teaching us that only God is “Father” in the sense that 
He has created all things and that He is the source of 
all authority. Christians from the earliest times and 
in our own days have interpreted the text in this way. 
St. Paul regards himself as the spiritual father of his 
converts when he says: “For if you have ten thousand 
instructions in Christ, yet not many fathers. For in 
Christ Jesus, by the Gospel, I have begotten you.” 
(I Corinthians 4:15) 








For the convenience of our readers, questions of a general nature of interest to all, are answered here. 


Address inquiries to: Father Ralph Thomas, S. A., The Lamp, Peekskill, New York. 
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The Carmelite Admiral 


UT of the romantic age of the 


Crusades came the Arabic 
term ApMIRAL (AMIR 
\L “chief of the’). In time it 


found its way into the modern lan- 
Europe. Words some- 
times have an exciting history and 
carry with them implications worthy 
of study. In the word ADM/RAL 
there is concealed a curious paral- 
lel originating in part at the time 
of its popularization. We may re- 
call some of the monastic orders of 
the crusading period were not only 
intended for the sons of the cross 
but for the 
well. Need 
for such a combination in the days 
when good and evil, Eastern clever- 
ness and Western sincerity, Moham- 
medanism and Christianity 
fighting a_ life-and-death strugele 
for the souls of mankind. When the 
fulfilled the sons of the 
sons of the sword 


guages of 


sword as 
Church 


sons of the 
arose in the 


were 


need was 
and the 
retreated to their opposite poles. Re- 
cent world history proves that the 
combination can still be found. 
During World War II France, 
that brilliant daughter of the 
Church, presented one of her most 
extraordinary heroes for the delec- 
tation and admiration of the jaded 
world which believes the impossible 
more readily than it believes the 
possible. A man of prayer, peace, 
humility and meditation, was called 
from the quiet of the French Provin- 
cialate of the Carmelites, from the 
depth of his studies as a mystical 
theologian, from the rule of St. 
Berthold to the rule of France. The 
plain, dignified habit of the monk 
was laid aside. The spiritual calm 
of the cloister was replaced by the 
swirl of artillery fire, the smoke and 
flame of battle, the panoply in which 
military leaders are  accoutered. 
Father Louis of the Trinity doffed 
his Carmelite garb and clothed him- 


cTOSS 


Edward Francis Mohler 


ed 


self with the magnificent gold braid 
of the 
hats.” 

The rape of trusting Poland at 
the hands of a clutching Adolf Hit- 
ler provoked a call in western Eur- 
ope for the reserves of the French 
Navy. One of the first to answer 
his stricken country’s summons was 


brassiest of French “brass 


Father Louis, Provincial of the Car- 
melites. He was the son of an 
Admiral and had been a submarine 
commander in World War I. When 
peace fluttered uncertainly over the 
world for a few following 
that global catastrophe, he had fol- 
lowed a sister and two brothers into 
the religious life. He had left the 
world to its confusions. devoted his 
heart and mind to the pursuit of the 
delights of mystical theology. 

The France in World 
War II was briefer and more tragic 
than it had been in World War IT. 
Thierry d’Argenlieu of the world, 
our Father Louis of the religious 
life, was captured at Cherbourg. 
He escaped and successfully made 
his way to the Free French under 
General De Gaulle. At Dakar in 
Africa he was seriously wounded 
while on a morale mission to en- 
courage the French troops there in 
continued resistance. On his re- 
covery he 
Indo-China 


years 


st rv ¢ if 


was sent 


where 


into French 
authority 
being swept away by insurrection. 
The French government, caught in 
the worst straits of its long history, 
asked the Papacy for permission to 
elevate the Carmelite Admiral to 
the post of French High Commis- 
sioner until such time as order cou'd 
be restored. 

When the American hero, Ad- 
miral Halsey, wrote the story of his 
participation in the tremendous bat- 
tles of the South Pacific, he referred 
to Admiral d’Argenlieu. The 


was 


American and the Frenchman did 
not meet but Halsey was assigned 
the former headquarters of the Car- 
melite after the latter had been sent 
to San Francisco on official busi- 
ness. These two opposites ~Halsey 
and d’Argenlieu—could serve as ex- 
ceptional examples of the extremes 
which were brought into the service 
of mankind in the recent struggle to 
maintain civilization—the American 
who was never quiet and the French- 
man who came from the quiet of 
the Carmelite life, made no public 
statements and then returned to the 
cloister. 

Admiral d’Argenlieu lived the life 
of a high ranking French naval of- 
ficer and at the same time carried 
out the obligations of a Carmelite. 
He was a commander to be obeyed 
absolutely and a monk following in 
private the stringent rule of his or- 
der. He wore the impressive uni- 
form of the French High Commis- 
sioner vet under the broadcloth and 
gold braid he was Carmelite. He 
went through the round of exacting 
official duties as a representative of 
one of the world’s great nations yet 
he said daily Mass and followed, as 
occasion would permit, the rule of 
his spiritual life. Magnificence 
contrasted with simplicity; absolute 
authority superimposed on absolute 
obedience with neither wholly lost; 
this world and its trembling empires 
and the Kingdom of God moving 
from eternity to eternity—surely 
the contradictions are almost mvysti- 
cal and must have appealed to the 
man in whose person they met. 

Admiral d’Argenlieu played well 
the special war-time role he had been 
asked to assume. Both his country 
and the world were appreciative. 
He received the Gold Cross of the 
Legion of Honor; was made Chan- 

(Continued on Page 27) 








Cloistered Apostle of Unity 


HEN Father Paul, the 

founder of the Chair of 

Unity Octave, sent mes- 
sages from Graymoor to all parts of 
the world inviting the faithful to 
prayer and penance for the fulfill- 
ment of Christ’s entreaty “That they 
all may be one” little did he realize 
the ultimate effect of his plea in a 
convent cloister in faraway Rome. 
The aim and the challenge of the 
Octave struck the heart of a young 
Trappistine nun at St. Joseph’s 
Monastery, Grottoferrata, with 
thrilling force. She would make a 
new offering to Christ. She would 
offer Him her life for the cause of 
Unity. 

This noble soul, this heroine of 
God, Mother Maria Gabriella died 
in 1939, scarcely twenty-five years 
old and a professed religious for 
less than two years. But despite the 
brevity, the simplicity, and the ob- 
scurity of her life—which in strik- 
ing fashion recalls the life of the Lit- 
tle Flower—this nun seems to have 
been entrusted in a special way with 
the mission of Unity. 

In the fall of 1914 in the little 
town of Dorgali in Sardinia a third 
child was born into the Segheddu 
family. She was called Maria in 
honor of Our Lady. But the joy of 
Maria’s birth was followed by sor- 
row when her father died, leaving 
her young mother to rear her little 
family alone. 

Maria was an attractive child with 
bright dancing eyes and long dark 
hair. After passing through the 
years of babyhood she took her place 
with Salvatore and Giovanna, her 
brother and sister, as they went off 
happily to school. Maria did well 
at school, holding first place in her 
classes as well as in the little games 
that the children delighted in play- 
ing. Though she was a good child, 
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she gave little evidence of her fu- 
ture vocation during these early 
She devoted to her 
mother, to her brother and sister; 
she was studious, and amiable, but 
not particularly religious. She nev- 
er neglected her principal religious 
duties, but as an adolescent she 
would stay home Sunday after- 
noons, paying no heed to her moth- 
er’s invitation to attend Vespers in 
the parish church. Maria would 
rather read some popular novel. 

Then the change came. Not all! 
at once, not suddenly, after some 
crisis. There was no terrifying, 
startling awakening, no sudden jolt 
that shook her from the false com- 
placency. Indeed the change was 
gradual, almost imperceptible, but it 
very real. She became more 
and more serious, more and more 
concerned with things of the spirit. 
Soon Maria hearkened to her moth- 
er’s invitation to attend Vespers. 
She joined one of the Catholic Ac- 
tion groups in the parish. She be- 
came more devoted in her prayers, 
more attentive at Holy Mass, more 
ardent in her reception of Holy 
Communion. 

Before long Maris’s heart beat 
with one desire: to serve Christ as 
a religious. She went to her con- 
fessor, Don Melani, and spoke to 
him about her vocation. 


years. was 


was 


“And where will you go?” queri- 
ed the priest. 
“Wherever you say, Father,” 


came the reply. 

“Then go to Grottoferrata” he ad- 
vised. 

And so at the age of seventeen 
Maria decided to enter the Trappis- 
tine Convent at Grottoferrata, not 
far from the city of Rome. How- 
ever, she did not leave immediately, 
but remained at home to help her 
mother. Then one day in June, 


told her mother of her 
plan to enter the convent. Such news 
gladdened the heart of the widow 
for she was a devoted mother and 
a religious woman, but it brought 
her sorrow too, for going to Grot- 
toferrata meant that she would nev- 
er see Maria again. But love of God 
was greater than any human selfish- 
and smiling bravely 
through her tears, gave her con- 
sent. 

In September Maria bade fare- 
well to her mother, to her brother 
and sister, and took the bus to Oblia, 
the seaport where she boarded a 
steamer bound for Civitavecchia, 
Italy. She felt somewhat confused 
with the crowds about her, the sol- 
diers in their red and blue uniforms, 
the business men with their earnest 
talk about various enterprises, the 
students with their carefree and 
boisterous manner and the groups 
of peasants in their gaily-color- 
ed garments. 

As a relief from the crowd Maria 
was glad to retire to her cabin where 
she could pray alone. She was glad 
too when night came so that she 
might rest from the excitement of 
leaving home. Unaccustomed to 
the rocking of the ship, she slept lit- 
tle but thought much about her fu- 
ture life. What would the convent 
be like? What work would she do? 
What name would she have? Then 
the next day when the warming rays 
of the sun burst upon the ship and 
upon the sea Maria saw the famous 
piers of Civitavecchia in the dis- 
tance, those ancient sentinels stand- 
ing from the time of Trajan the 
Emperor. Soon the ship came into 
dock and Maria was on her way 
down the gangplank, through the 
gates, and out to board a trolley 
which would take her into the heart 
of Rome. She had left home a few 
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days early in order to see the won- 
lers of the Center of Christendom. 

The young traveller enjoyed vis- 
iting the glories and the beauties of 
the ancient city. She rejoiced in 
seeing St. Peter’s whose vast col- 
lonades seemed outstretched to em- 
brace the entire world, in seeing the 
monuments and treasures pre- 
cious to the faithful all over 
the earth. She thought of the 
folks back home and sent post- 
cards to them, telling of her 
joy in visiting all the holy 
places. 

A few days later she brought 
her sight-seeing to an end and 
on the anniversary of the 
death of the Little Flower, 
September 30, she took the 
train which runs 
to Grottoferrata.. Getting off 
the station Valle 
Violata, she walked to the low 
door of her future home, the 
Monastery of St. Joseph. 

A nun 


from Rome 


the train at 


responded to her 
knock by opening a little win- 
dow and motioning her to en- 
ter. Maria walked into the par- 
jor where for the first time she 
saw the large grille with its 
long black cloth. She waited 
until a tall figure in the black 
and white of the Cistercians entered 
the room. It was the abbess, Moth- 
er Pia. 

At once Maria was led to the 
chapel where the community was 
chanting the Divine Office in their 
traditional soft, unhurried manner. 
Though she understood little of the 
Latin, she was delighted. Soon she 
would be among these nuns giving 
her praise, her adoration, and her 
love to Almighty God. 

Maria spent the next few days in 
the guest house. Then she entered 
the cloister as a postulant and was 
delighted to recognize many nuns 
whom she had known at home. 
Their smiles and nods compensated 
for the words of greeting that might 
not be spoken. Gradually Maria 
was introduced into the routine of 
the convent and into the practices of 
religious life. She learned to chant 
the Office, to perform little duties 
in the kitchen and in the laundry, 
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and to do the other little things that 
make up the life of the cloister. She 
found the Office rather difficult and 
several times asked to be placed with 
the lay Sisters, but each time per- 
mission refused. 
Christmas came, then 
Easter. 


was 


Lent and 


On Easter Monday Maria’s 
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: 
Sister Maria Gabriella 


heart beat with intense joy as she 
received the white habit of Citeaux 
and became a choir novice with the 
name of Sister Maria Gabriella. But 
strangely enough not long after the 
ceremony she experienced a terrify- 
ing fear—-the 
away. 


fear of being sent 
Such anxiety was groundless 
for she was healthy, diligent, obedi- 
ent, and cooperative in every way. 
But the fear persisted, so much so 
that she wrote in anguish to her 
mother and to her confessor: “Let 
them tear me to pieces; let them 
mistreat me, instead of being good 
to me... but do not let them send 
me away. Any kind of martyrdom, 
any death, even a thousand deaths 

. rather than that.” 

And so the novitiate life went 
along marked by these trials while 
Sister Gabriella gained in grace. But 
the turning point, or the partial 
turning point of her life came in the 
winter of 1937 when the Mother 


Abbess read an announcement to 
the community assembled in the 
Chapter Room. It 
Chair of 


concerned the 
Unity Octave of prayer 
for the conversion of the world; it 
urged the faithful to special prayer 
and penance for the conversion of 
souls. 

After the Chapter the Ab- 
bess placed a copy of the Oc- 
tave prayers and the transla- 
tion on the bulletin board in 
the ante-choir. Sister Gabriel- 
la read the notice and copied 
little black 
note-book in her close, cramp- 
ed style. 


the prayers in a 


At first she gave no 
more thought to the 
than did the other nuns, but 
she resolved to say the pray- 
ers daily. Actually the full 
awakening came just about a 
month after the Octave when 
Mother Maria 
one of the eldest 
Afterwards the 


Octave 


Immaculate, 
nuns, died. 
Mother Ab- 
bess told the community how 
the deceased nun had offered 
her life to God for the sake 
of Christian Unity. 
Immediately the purpose of 
the Octave struck a responsive 
chord in the heart of Sister 
Gabriella. She would do the 
She would offer her life to 
Our Lord that the world might be 
made one with Him. But she post- 
poned asking permission from her 
superiors until later on in the year. 
Meantime on the feast of Christ the 
King in 1937 she made her profes- 


same, 


sion of vows and gave herself com- 
pletely to God. For the occasion 
she composed a prayer, indicative of 
her desire to serve Christ and of her 
zeal for the salvation of souls. 

“In the simplicity of my heart, 

I joyfully offer You everything, 

O Lord. You have deigned to 

call me to Yourself and I come 

with Your feet. 
On this day of Your royal feast 


eagerness to 


You wish to make a queen of 
this poor creature. I thank you 
with effusion, and in pronoun- 
cing my holy vows I abandon 
myself entirely to You. Grant, 
dear Jesus, that I may be al- 
ways faithf"l to my promises, 
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and that I may never take back 
what I give You today. Come, 
and rule in my soul as King of 
Love. ...O Jesus, consume me 
as a tiny host of love for Your 
glory and for the salvation of 
souls. Eternal Father, show me 
today that Your Son is wedding 
with me His Spouse, and estab- 
lish His reign in all hearts.” 
As the Octave for 
near, Mother Gabriella, 


1938 came 
as she was 
was im- 


known after 


pressed more than ever with the idea 


profession, 


f offering her life for the sake of 
Christian Unity. She heard of a 
Japanese Trappist who had offered 
his life to God for this purpose just 


as Mother Immaculata had done. 
Now she would do likewise Ac 
cordingly she went to the Mother 


request and re- 
neither 


with the 
the answer: “I say 


Abbess 
ceived 


ves nor no. You may speak of it to 


our Father Immediate.(*) Then let 
Jesus do what He wishes.” 

With this rather general permis- 
siort Mother Gabriella made her of- 
fering to the Saviour. And it was 
not so long in being accepted, Ear- 
ly in February just a few weeks af- 
ter the Octave and just a few days 
after she had spoken to the Mother 
Abbess, Mother Gabriella felt stab- 
bing pains in her chest. She began 
to cough and to burn with fever. 
Perhaps it was the disease she had 
dreaded — consumption. However 
she said nothing of the symptoms to 
her superior until she was asked for 
an explanation of the coughing, the 
labored walking, and the pale coun- 
tenance. The Abbess decided that 
the young nun should be examined 
at one of the hospitals in Rome. 

To undergo medical examination 
meant only one thing for Mother 
Gabriella. It meant leaving the 
monastery and this was a severe 
trial. Although she dreaded separa- 
tion from the convent and contart 
with the outside world, nevertheless 
she accepted the Abbess’ decision 
willingly and, accompanied by one 
of the lay Sisters, went to the hos- 
Even more suffering awaited 
Instead of returning soon af- 


pital. 
her. 





(*) The Abbot appointed to direct the Monastery. 


ter the examination as she had ex- 
pected she learned that she would 
have to remain in the hospital for 
an indefinite period since the doc- 
tors wanted to make a thorough in- 
\t first this suffering 
seemed intolerable, but she recalled 


vestigation 


her offering to Christ, and endured 
this separation from her monastery 
for the cause of Unity and the sal- 
vation of souls. She received 
strength and consolation from the 
Trappist Abbot who visited the hos 
pital regularly and from the letters 
which her Abbess wrote frequently. 
She heeded the advice of the chap- 
lain: trial and 
make it meritorious and profitable 


“Overcome your 
for yourself and for other souls.” 

Finally about forty days 
which seemed almost endless to the 


after 


patient, the report of the long series 
of visits and of investigations was 
ready. 

Mother Gabriella had tuberculo- 
sis. 

The doctors said that she could be 
cured if she would go to a sanatori- 
um for the rest and treatments 
which the disease demanded. But 
this the Trappistine would rather 
not do, unless her superiors decided 
that she should. The Abbess, know- 
ing that Mother Gabriella did not 
wish to undergo the cure permitted 
her to return to the convent. 

And so the young Trappistine re- 
turned to the infirmary to prepare 
for death. She had much time for 
reading and prayer and delighted to 
study the life of the Little Flower 
for whom she had a strong affection. 
Indeed something of the confident 
simplicity of the Carmelite saint is 
echoed in the following prayer of 
Mother Gabriella. 

“OQ Jesus, my Brother, my 

Spouse, offer me with You in 

all the chalices, in all the hosts, 

in all the Masses being celebrat- 
ed in the world this day, and 
make me a holocaust to be pre- 
sented to the Divine Majesty 
for Your greater glory. O Jesus 
may I glorify You and may 

You be glorified in me!” 

After a while she told her mother 
of the illness but bade her not to 
worry, assuring her that “the great 


YY 


joy of the Trappistines is that of 
suffering for the salvation of souls.” 
As time went on she began to real 
ize the truth of that statement more 
and more especially when the pains 
became more acute and the cough 
frequent and the feve: 
seemed to burn more fiercely. Th 


ing more 
Octave of 1939 increased her ardot 
in suffering for the conversion of 
souls and for the unity of all men in 
Christ’s Church. She prayed and 
suffered especially for an Anglican 
community in England which fol 
lowed the rule of St. Benedict. Then 
Lent came, this time more than ever 
a time of penance and of purifica 
tion, It was a full preparation for 

death. On Holy 
marshalling all het 


the coming of 
Thursday, by 
strength she was able to struggle to 
Mass. She wanted to be 
present in chapel on the anniversary 
of Christ’s institution of the Holy 
eucharist. On Friday sh 
managed to get to choir but a spell 
of dizziness forced her to leave. 
Though suffering intensely she 
welcomed the joyous feast of Easter 
with 


choir for 


(ood 


radiant happiness. Perhaps 
she knew that before long her ow! 
sacrifice would be completed. It 
seemed impossible that she could 
live much longer. But she clung 
to the thread of life for two weeks 
more and received great consolation 
when on Saturday, April 22, the 
Bishop of the diocese, the Procura 
tor of the Trappists, and the Father 
Immediate of the Monastery came 
to visit and to bless her. 

That night after the visit her suf- 
fering became more painful; it was 
the final agony. Mother Gabriella 
lived through the night, however, 
and received Holy Communion in 
The Blessed Sacra- 
ment seemed to be one means of re- 
lief from the terrible pain. Then 
when her breathing became more 
difficult and it evident that 
death was close, the Abbess asked: 


the morning. 


was 


“Do you renew your offering for 
Unity?” With the last bit of 
strength the dying nun cried trium- 
phantly: “Yes!” This was the final 
act in her prayer for Unity. In a 
short time the Saviour came for the 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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STHER Adams had started di- 
voree proceedings against her 
husband, Larry Adams, on the 

grounds of desertion. She was su- 
ing for complete custody of their 
Tad, aged four. The Library 
hoped that Esther would get her di- 
vorce with the least possible trou- 
ble and that she would soon find 
“some nice boy” who would help her 
forget that Larry Adams ever exist- 


son, 


ed. For the Library was very fond 
of Esther Adams. She had just 
passed through the darkest months 
of her bitter young life, and vet she 
had managed to complete an excel- 
lent job of indexing hard-to-find in- 
formation for the Reference depart- 
ment. 

Only Paula Barton dissented 
from the prevailing opinion that 
lesther’s broken life could be patch- 
ed up with a brand new husband. 
But the Library was inclined to con- 
sider Paula’s opinion as that of a 
lovable but unstable young woman 
who had lost a bout with Reason 
Rome. Almost 
every one on the staff sympathised 
with Esther and helped to confirm 
her intention of 
Adams. 


and gone over to 


divorcing Larry 


This was how Paula came to find 
herself facing Father Neal over his 
little consultation table in Saint 
Patrick’s rectory on a fine autumn 
day. 

“Tell me, Father,” she asked him 
earnestly, “just how far should a 
Catholic go in handing out advice to 
a non-Catholic ?” 

“\Vell, it depends upon the case,” 
returned the mild—mannered little 
priest who had baptised her a con- 
vert. And his gaze was questioning. 

“As usual I am trying to poke 
my nose into something that is none 
of my business,” she confessed with 
a rueful smile. “But I just hate to 
see it happen.” 

think perhaps it is your busi- 


ness,” retorted Father Neal spirit- 


edly. “God’s law is always the 
Catholic’s business. Where it is not 
known, it must be made known. 
And where it is denied, it must be 
defended.” 

“All right,” decided 
a business-like nod. 


Paula with 
“Its a divorce, 
Father, and the parties concerned 
are not Catholic. How can I tell 
a girl on my staff that she should 
not divorce her husband when her 
own church will gladly marry her 
to a brand new one?” 

“*And they two shall be in one 
flesh. Therefore they are not two, 
but one flesh. What therefore God 
hath joined together let no man put 
asunder.’ ”’ Father Neal leaned back 
in his chair. For a moment he 
seemed to be reflecting on those 
sword-sharp words of Our Lord 
defining Holy Matrimony 
the shadow of a doubt. 


beyond 
Then sud- 
denly he asked pointblank, “should 
there be one law for Catholics and 
another for Protestants ?” 

“No ” Paula, 


tion, had shouted her answer, 


to her consterna- 
“Of course not,” agreed Father 
Neal trying to hide a smile of pride 
in his convert. “But we must always 
remember that it was not God who 
decreed Ignorance of the law ex- 
It was man himself. 
For God has always had mercy 
upon the poor soul who is ignorant 
of His law. But upon 
do know His law falls the respon- 
sibility of making it known—and 
oftentimes, alas, the sin of not mak- 
ing it known.” 


cuses no one. 


those who 


“I'm glad you said that, Father,” 
cried Paula with a sigh of relief. 
“T was beginning to be afraid that 
| was having an attack of holier- 
than-thou scruples.” 

“Just another of Satan’s little art- 
smiled the priest. “He likes 
to tell converts to keep their religion 


ifices,” 


to themselves and not impose it on 
others. And thus are Catholic prin- 


Doris Ouertand 


ciples restrained within the con- 


fines of the minds of those who 


know them.” 

“It’s like keeping your seeds in 
the cellar all spring; isn’t it, Fa- 
ther?” said Paula. 

Father Neal nodded and pursued 
with “Do you think this 
young wife plans to marry again?” 

“Not that 1 know of,” Paula ad- 
mitted, a bit fearful she had not 
done Esther justice. “But everyone 


interest, 


seems to hope she will. You see, 
Father her husband 
and their littke boy sometime ago, 
and | understand that he was drunk 
and abusive from the first year of 


deserted her 


their married life. I am sure she 
was brought up to believe as | 
that 
vorce and remarriage is an honor- 
able thing.” 


under such circumstances di- 


“And you don’t want to see her 
- 


fall into such an error,” concluded 
Father Neal wisely. 

“T don’t want to see little Tad fall 
into it, either,” 
that had strangely 

Her dark eyes rested upon 
the crucifix Father Neal’s 
head, and they seemed to hold a 
memory of hidden, 


said Paula in a 


voice grown 
husky. 


over 


healed-over 
suffering. 

“It’s a great pity that Protestants 
believe so ardently in a heaven on 
earth,” observed Father Neal sadly. 
“T would not like to know 
many of their number they send to 
Hell in their efforts to achieve this 
impossible doctrine. 


how 


They preach 
divorce and remarriage as a justifi- 
able obtaining greater 
happiness, and they never stop to 


means of 


think that the lives of their children 
are based on the crumbling founda- 
broken 


tions of vows. Is it any 


wonder that the young ones turn 
to despair, 
atheism ?” 


anarchy, and even 


\ silence fell between the bene- 
volent little priest and his visitor. 
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The truth of his observation 


seemed to have deepened Paula’s 


sadness. She could only nod and 
stare at her long, nervous fingers 
folded quietly in her lap. But at 
last she realized that Father was 


waiting for her to speak, and she 
roused herself with difficulty. 
“Well, Father,” she sighed, “I 
can at least try turning the light on 
for this young would-be divorcee. 
She may turn it right off again, of 


course and heaven knows what 
she will savy about Catholics and 
converts. But it’s better to go 


through all that, than to have to 
reproach myself for having left her 
in the dark.” 

Father Neal rose from his chair. 

“That's all you can do,” he said 
simply. “But if we only had more 
and less 
who prefer to mind 
we'd have a 
brighter, cleaner 


engineers at the switch 
polite people 
business 


their own 


much happier, 
world.” 
Phula at the found that 


Father had another client nervously 


door 


biding her time on the edge of a 
hall chair—an overworked, middle- 
mother, obviously agitated 
a wayward son or daughter. 
So she made haste to leave. 

talked me into it, 
Father, you’d better not forget to 


aged 
about 

“Since you 
say a prayer for me,” she scolded 
And with this she was off 
down the hall as the tired mother 


merrily. 


accosted the little priest with a tear- 
» 


ful. “Oh, Father! 
x * * x 


“But, Paula—there’s my mother 
father,” protested Esther 
Adams earnestly. “They think I’m 
insane to put up with it as long as 
I have. 


and 


I kept hoping and hoping 
that Larry would come back. But 
Mother said I was a perfect fool. 
She said he probably had another 
woman by now.” 

“Well. suppose he has,” retorted 
Paula. “Which would be better— 
to confirm him in his sin by di- 
vorcing him — or to give him a 
chance to come back to you?” 

“How much of a chance?” asked 
Esther suspiciously. “He's had a 
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pretty good chance already but 
he hasn’t taken it.” 

“Give him a lifetime, if neces- 
“After all, that’s 
what you promised to give him.” 
that’s all 


sary,” said Paula. 


“Oh, very well,” re- 
torted Esther airily. “But about 
me and what about my son? 
What’s to become of us while 


Larry takes a lifetime to become a 
man ?” 
“Well, you’ve done all right so 


far; haven’t you?” asked Paula 
reasonably. “You’ve got a good 
job, and Tad’s getting all his 


vitamins.” 

“Well, what if Larry does come 
back, and the same old thing starts 
all over again?” cried Esther defi- 
antly. “Five jobs a year—sneaking 
with 
drunk at night and dead 
to the world in the morning?” She 
stared at the scuffed toes of her 
much patched loafers—How would 


into cocktail bars brassy 


blondes 


you like to have your son tied to 
a drunken father for the rest of 
his life ? Everywhere he goes, every- 
thing he does—his father popping 
up and disgracing him?” 

It was just as Father Neal said, 
thought Paula sadly. The Prot- 
estant Hell was merely a state of 
personal shame and social censure 

and the Protestant Heaven 
merely a state of eternal 
ability, prosperity, and social esteem 


was 


respect- 


-and poor little Esther Adams was 
beginning to believe it herself. 
Paula 
Our 


breathed a swift 
Sorrowful Mother 


prayer to 
and_ tried 
again. 
“Look, my dear,” she pleaded 
gently. “Sometimes God asks us to 
bear a heavy cross for our entire 


lives. I am sure it is not easy to 


stick to a husband who does not 
seem to want you—who, perhaps, 
has been cruel to you and killed 
all your cherished dreams. Your 
hurt pride demands redress, and a 
divorce seems like swift justice. 


You don’t want Larry to go on 
hurting you for a lifetime. You 
want him judged here and now in 
a divorce court. But Esther, my 


dear—God is Larry’s judge—and 
yours, too—and He heard you take 


ONE 


each other for better or for worse 
until death parts you. With this 
you two became one flesh, and Tad 


was born. Now did you mean that 


vow—or did you lie when you made 
F” 

“Oh, no—we meant it!” cried 
Esther quickly. “At least I did,” 
she added, her chin defiant. “But 


Larry couldn’t have. He must have 
been lying.” 

“T guess you both meant it all 
right,” retorted Paula with a wise 
smile. ‘‘And you took it before a 
minister of your faith, a professed 
follower of Christ, Our Lord, who 
said of marriage ‘what God hath 
joined together, let no man put as- 
You believe the 
Christ ; don’t you ?” 


under,’ word of 
“Certainly,” returned Esther with 
theeks were 
flushed scarlet and her lips were 
trembling. 

“Then prove it!” retorted Palua 
bluntly. 
your Christian marriage in spite of 
all the efforts of Hell to destroy it 
for you. Larry’s soul is in your 
hands—and Don’t let 
the divorce courts use Larry’s poor, 


dignity. But her 


“Prove it by clinging to 


Tad’s, too. 


miserable sins to pry you apart and 
three lives! That 
worst sin of all! 


smash your 
would be the 
You’re worried about Tad, of course 

but you will do him no favor by 
saving him from his father. Duck 
out from under your responsibility 
as Larry’s wife—seek a safe and 
happy life for yourselves— and you 
will only succeed in raising your 
son to be a moral coward! It would 
be far better for him to suffer his 
poor, weak father and become a 
fine, charitable Christian gentleman 
with the gift of compassion in his 
heart !” 

Esther could not She 
could only stare blindly at an open 
book in her hand—some book that 
she had picked up from Paula’s 
desk. The printed page swam dizzily 
in her tear-filled gaze. There were 
books which told you how to ad- 
just sexual relationship in marriage, 
how to plan the birth and number 
of your babies, how to keep your 
husband in a perpetual state of 


speak. 
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She had never 
got around to studying these books, 
not even in the library. But she 
had always intended to. 


romantic interest. 


It seemed 
that somewhere in these aggregate 
analyses of other broken marriages 
she might find out just why Larry 
had become so suddenly and _ in- 
explicably hostile—in spite of her 
best efforts to make him a happy 
and dutiful wife. 

“Who Paula pursued 
gently. “Tad might be the very 
means of saving Larry’s soul.” 

“Soul?” Esther caught the word 
and repeated it in a wondering little 
voice. It had never occurred to 
her that her soul or Larry’s might 
have anything to do with her mar- 
riage. The implication was tre- 
mendous. It seemed to move the 
two of them out of the reach of the 
noisy opinions of friends and 
family—and into God’s jurisdiction. 
“You know—I don’t really want 
to divorce Larry,” she divulged 
suddenly with a strange little smile 
that seemed to come from her very 
heart. “Somehow he seems like a 
part of me—no matter where he 
is or what he’s done. But the folks 
are dying to see me settle down with 
some fine, dependable fellow who 
will be a real father to Tad.” 

Paula’s heart sank. It seemed 
that Esther Adams troubles had 
reduced her to a mass of contra- 
dictions. 


knows ?” 


At one moment she was 
full of genuine love and pity for 
Larry, and in the next moment she 
seemed to be looking forward to her 
prescribed cure—a brand new hus- 
band who would be as virtuous as 
Larry had been sinful. And as if 
to make matters worse, the phone 
on the desk emitted a shrill sum- 
mons, signifying that this personal 
interview 


must give way to the 
business of the day. 
“Miss Barton speaking,” said 


Paula somewhat crossly into the 
mouthpiece. “Oh? = She’s right 
here.” She handed the phone to 
Esther. 

“Hello,” said Esther quietly. “Oh, 
yes, Mr. Babcock.” She paused 
while Mr. Babcock delivered a dis- 
tant monologue. “Well—well, no, 
Mr. Babcock,” she replied firmly. 


“You see, 
\nother 


cock 


I’ve changed my mind.” 
pause while Mr. Bab- 
another, somewhat 
lengthy monologue. Paula tried to 
herself at her desk and not 
appear interested. 
“Yes, Mr. Babcock 


is off,” 


de livered 
busy 


the divorce 
Esther suddenly. 
Yes, I’m quite sure, 


said 
‘Thats’ right. 
thank you.—Good-bye. 
She smiled gaily at Paula as she 
replaced the phone. 
yers don’t think 
who change their minds,’ 


“T guess law- 
much of 


women 
she said. 

“Well, after all, you’re depriving 
the poor man of his bread and 
butter,” laughed Paula. It was im- 
possible to conceal her delight and 
surprise. 

“Of course I‘ll never be a Cath- 
olic,” explained Esther carefully. 
‘But to tell you the truth, Paula— 
I never really wanted to go through 
with this. But somehow I just 
couldn’t seem to see my way out. 
You saved my life, 
really did.” 


Paula—you 


“It’s five o‘clock,” retorted Paula. 
“Go on home and wait for Larry,” 

I’ve a feeling it’s going to be a 
long wait,” said Esther happily as 
she made for the door. 

“Any objection to a Catholic 
praying for the Adams _ family?” 
Paula called after her. 

“Oh, Paula—of course not!” 
Esther rested her head against the 
door and blinked her tears away. 
“T wish you would!” ; 

As the door clicked behind her, 
Paula sat down at her desk and 
lifted a silver rosary from the 
pocket of her jacket. She gazed at 
the delicately carved crucifix and 


she thought of her mother and 
father, divorced from each other 
and living in distant cities. Tears 


fell upon the lonely little silver 
figure on the cross as she contem- 
plated the Five Sacred Wounds of 
Our Lord. 





The Admiral 
(Continued from Page 21) 
cellor of the Liberation Order and, 


along with Winston Churchill, was 
given the Medaille Militaire, the 
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highest award 
soldier or sailor. 


that may come to 
The Admiral took 
the applause of the world because 
his co-warriors, his countrymen and 
his country were being honored at 
the same time. The Carmelite must 
have looked upon such gestures as 
amusing excrescences, toys as it were 
in the hands of the world’s children. 
But the Admiral has again become 
the Carmelite. He has moved the 
full circle from the rule of St. Bert- 
hold to the rule of France and back 
again to the rule of St. Berthold. 
The life to which duty called mo- 
mentarily has been ended with its 
gold lace, decorations and uproar 
about nothing. The life which he 
loves with all his might and all his 
soul, wherein he may quietly meet 
with, talk to and understand his 
God, has taken its place. Admiral 
d’Argenlieu is once more Father 
Louis of the Trinity in a Carmelite 
house near glittery Paris. The story 
of World War IT will show no more 
remarkable personal story, no 
sharper contrasts, no more biting 
commentary on our furious times, 
no clearer editing of the text of 
human experience than the mili- 
tarv-monastic career of Father Louis 
of the Trinity. 





Cloistered Apostle of Unity 
(Continued from Page 24) 


pure soul. It was April 23, Good 
Shepherd Sunday. 

Thus Mother Gabriella’s sacrifice 
for Unity came to an end. She had 
offered herself to Christ and He 
took her at her word. He accepted 
the dedication of her life quickly and 
surely for just two years after she 
first thought of making the offer that 
men might come to unity in Christ’s 
Church, she died after the long and 
painful sickness that she so dread- 
ed. And she died, fittingly enough, 
on the day when the Church re- 
minds the faithful of the words of 
the Divine Master: “Other sheep I 
have who are not of this fold. Them 
also I must bring that there may be 
but one fold and one shepherd.” 





Out of Ashes 


HE man stooped down, poked 


his foot among the still 
smouldering ashes, an odd 
mirthless smile on his long gentle 
face. He found what he was look- 
ing for, a charred sign that. still 


faintly showed the name Richard W. 
Rountree. When it had swung out- 


side the two story building his office 


occupied the word Architect had 
been etched beneath it but the fire 
had destroyed that 

“Well Mr. Rountree,” he said to 
himself aloud. “See any symbolism 
in that ?” 


He began toward the 


The fire had leveled the two 


walking 
street 
story building, leaped across an ad- 
joining lawn and fired the wooden 
roof, of the Spanish type church. 
The roof had 


resisted for a while 
The pressure had 
pushed the brick walls out till they 
too buckled. 

Richard noticed the figure of the 
priest outside the gutted church and 
he started toward him. Then a faint 


but then gave in 


sound of crying came to him from 
the rubble of the building. 

“I’m coming,” he hollered won- 
dering if the tiny kitten could have 
lived through the fire. He scorched 
his hands but finally located her safe 
in a blocked drain pipe. She shiver- 
ed fearfully so he cradled her inside 
his jacket and went on to talk with 
the priest. 

Father Jude stood watching the 
embers flaring in the dusk. 
hatless and his white hair moved as 
the breeze fingered it. His face was 
the color of old leather, dyed by a 
strong California sun and lined with 
a half century of work. 

“Well Richard,” he said putting 
his arm about the other. “This is 
pretty hard on you son. Just getting 


He was 


established, an office of your own, 
engaged to a lovely girl and now 
this ~ 

Bitterness twisted Richard’s face 
for a moment and then he consci- 


uislvy erased it. He had forgotten 
the priest’s loss. 

“This is father.” He 
meaning it now that he forced him- 
self to 


sad, said, 


forget his own problem. 

“Over a hundred vears old, ten 
years in work. A pity.” 

“Yes,” said the priest sadly. 


“When it was built every stone was 


carried by hand from the moun- 
tain.” 

They paused hearing, 
footfalls through the dark. In a 
moment a girl joined them. She was 
a sudden flaring of the 


embers reflected dimly on her red 


waiting, 


young and 


hair; her strong clean features ; and 
the frown now, across her forehead. 


“Oh Dick,” she let herself into 
his arms. “Awful. Your place the 
church too.” She turned to the 


priest. “I’m so sorry Father Jude— 
it’s awful.” She felt the lump in- 
side Richard’s jacket and he gently 
drew the furry kitten out and hand- 
ed it to her. 

“Here,” he said. “The last tenant 
of the Rountree office.” 

The girl held the kitten against 
her cheek but the priest noticed the 
sharpness in his words, looked at 
him quickly and then looked away. 
He felt the question the girl was 
going to ask. 

“What P” 


She asked. “What are 


we going to do. I mean both of 
you,” 

The priest smiled. “Rebuild. 
What else is there to do?” 

“That’s impossible Father,’” said 
Dick vehemently. “There was no 


insurance-building costs today are 
terribly high and this isn’t a large 
town or a rich parish. Why you 
can't ” 

Jeanne looked up at him. 

“Dick, of course he’ll rebuild and 
we'll rebuild What 
anyone of us do?” 

“Do? Do?” asked Richard harsh- 
ly. “Leave, that’s what. This town 
is dying anyhow. f 


too. else can 


Too far from 


John J. Ryan 


water—off the main railroad. Leave, 
that’s what.” 

“Qh Dick no,” said Jeanne. 
“You're upset-you can’t mean it. 


Your plans, the low cost housing 
project you were designing, the 
scheme you had to get water from 
the mountain. Father Jude is right. 
You have to rebuild just as he will.” 

Richard's like 
the coals still cracking in the ruins. 
“Two vears I’ve worked here, and 


eves were bright 


five in the army, and now this wipes 
it all out, 
gone. And what was | working for, 
myself? No, working for a lot of 


even my drawings are 


people who'd 
anyhow. Has Father Jude ever got 
thanks for the school he 
founded here, or anything else? No, 
this opens my eyes. I’m out for me, 


never appreciate it 


ten any 


I’m going to Los Angeles or 
San Francisco and make money. I’m 
through.” 
“Richard 
quietly. 
true. I’ve 


now. 


.” the priest answered 
had no thanks, it’s 
had better than that, 
though. I’ve had the satisfaction of 
doing important work. I wanted 
peace and here among the Indians 


“T’ve 


and poor half breeds I’ve found it 
Someday you'll find that it’s the 
only real satisfaction.” 

“Stay if want to Father, 
Richard “You're  idealizing 
these people. They’re selfish; all you 
can give they'll take but don’t ask 
for anything. Stay but you’ll break 
your heart trying to rebuild this 
church.” He turned to the girl. “I’m 
packing tonight. You can come up 
north if you want, or wait till I’m 
settled and I'll send for you.” 


you 
said. 


The tears came quickly on her 
face. 

“Dick you can’t do this. These 
people need you—you can make this 
town live again with your plans. 
You can’t “leave. Even Father Jude 
needs you.” 

“I’m sorry,” he 
leaving tonight.” 


snapped. I’m 
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rhe priest had walked a little dis- 
tance them alone. 
Jeanne glanced at his old, bent fig- 
ure, then turned to Richard. 

“I'm Dick,” she 
softly trving to keep the tremble out 
of her voice and not quite succeed- 


away to leave 


sorry too said 


ng. “Maybe this is a sinking ship, 
that’s all the more reason why I've 
got to stay.” 

Richard started to say something, 
changed his mind, looked for one 
long moment at the embers now dy- 
ing out. He seemed to hesitate for 
one long minute, then he suddenly 
turned his back and walked quickly 
away. The last sound he heard was 
the kitten purring in Jeanne’s arms. 

Richard never 
longer month. He glanced at the 
clever calandar on the glossy top of 
the carved mahogony 


remembered a 


desk. One 
month to the day since he had left 
them. And now this: his glance 
took in the deep burgundy carpets, 
the oak wainscoting, the whole feel- 
ing of wealth that prevailed in 
Orimer, Hotchkiss and Prentiss. He 
forced his eves back on the perspec- 
tive sketches the had 
prepared for him. 


draftsmen 


“It’s to be a modernistic church,” 
Mr. Prentiss had said. “For one of 
those rich new sects. They worship 
the moon, or maybe it’s the sun. 
They're spending a quarter million 
on their building.” 

Richard looked at the drawing of 
a sleek, windowless building. He 
snorted. Well, he had designed it, 
it was just what they wanted. It 
was no more like a church than a 
bowling alley but it was what they 
wanted and he received a good sal- 
ary to do these things. Then his 
mind wandered back to Jeanne and 
the now levelled church they had 
once planned to marry in. 

He thought of that church and 
its quiet simple lines. He thought 
of the hundreds of devoted men 
who had toiled vears in the hot sun 
to build it. Built to stand for ages. 
But that church was no more. And 
men weren't like that anymore. If 
only Jeanne could see that. He had 
realized it in a flash it seemed—in 
that fire. It was as if the fire had 
lit up the truth for him. Nothing 


but heartbreak in working for peo- 
ple. 

A gentle tapping sounded at his 
door. “Come in.” he said, 

“Say Rountree,” It 
kiss. “I 


Hotch- 
saw this little item in the 
Examiner. It’s about that town 
you a_ real 
Hotchkiss threw the paper 
on the desk and sauntered out. 
Dick read the item twice. 
San Simeon, Cal.—Rev. Jude 
Burnett, Catholic pastor 
of a small church here recently 


was 


vou’re from. Give 


laugh.” 


Roman 


gutted by fire announced today 

that he and his parishoners are 

going to rebuild. Lacking funds 

Father Jude said they would re 

build using the primitive methods 

used when this church was origi- 
nally built as a Spanish mission 

in 1849, 

* * * * 

Dick walked over to the window 
and looked out at the teeming city 
beneath him. A good try, Father 
Jude, he thought, but it won’t work. 
People have changed. The world 
has changed too much for that. 
Religion is something they practice 
on Sunday. They'll never do it. 
Then he went back to the drawing 
of the modernistic church some rich 
crack-pots had ordered. New 
money, new faiths, new values. He 
glanced at the swollen estimate of 
costs, signed his name across the 
bottom. Without looking again he 
threw the newspaper in the waste- 
paper basket. 

Sut the movie that night wasn't 
any good, no good at all. He kept 
seeing Jeanne’s face through it and 
in the middle he got up and walked 
the street. The picture of that new 
church stayed in his mind, something 
money could buy, something he had 
been, even if indirectly, a part of. 
Was this what he had traded for? 

That night he tossed and _ slept 
| ee Ee Richard never un- 
derstood how it happened. From 
one little item in a Los Angeles pa- 
per a wire news service had picked 
up the story of Father Jude and 
his parishoners rebuilding — their 
church by hand. Editors from coast 
to coast liked the story, some even 


used it on their front page. Many 


editorialized on it. In thousands of 


cities, towns and hamlets people 
read of a simple California priest 
who wanted a church and wanted 


it enough to labor with his hands 
to build 

It caught on the radio. “We 
The People” heard of it and announ- 
ced that the Hollywood station of 
the network was sending technicians 
interview with 
and Newsweek 
devoted their religious pages to it. 


to get a broadcast 


this priest. Time 
Life magazine feverishly dispatch- 
ed a crew of photographers to get 
a picture story of every phase of the 
building 

Riecnard was amazed and annoy- 
ed at it. He’s wrong, he thought. 
After all the publicity down 
these people won’t build it for him. 
People don’t do those things any- 


dies 


more. Sure they'll grin and get their 
picture in the magazine but labor 
with their hands; labor under that 
cruel sun with no reward, no wages 
for it. Never. 

He had snapped off his radio the 
night Gabriel Heatter spoke of the 
priest but he couldn’t resist listen- 
ing to the “We The People” pro- 
gram the night Father Jude spoke. 
For a moment when he heard again 
that quiet voice he hated this new 
life he had found and then he made 
his mind a blank, something he had 
learned lately, and listened but tried 
not to think. 


“T believe,” he heard Father Jude 
‘in a world bent on material 
things man must and make 


himself again aware of the spiritual. 


say, 


stop 


This he can do by getting close to 
God, close to the real world of na- 
ture, by laboring with his hands, by 
building not only a little church here 
in a little town but by building, each 
man, his own cathedral. My par- 
ishoners and I are rebuilding this 
church as a humble gift of our small 
labors in return as one millionth of 
His gift to us.” 

Richard began to flick the switch 
when the priest was finished but he 
heard a special announcement. 

“Father Jude has requested,” said 
the announcer. “That no contribu- 


tions be sent him. He urgently re- 
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quests instead that any such money 
be used to help the starving children 
of Europe.” 

He’s wrong, wrong, 
thought Dick. He'll wind up as bit- 
ter as he is now sure. He'll see [ 


wrong, 


was right and Jeanne, she’ll see it 
too. A hundred years ago it might 
have worked but not today 

Yet somehow that Friday when 
Richard drew his three figure pay- 
check he felt no elation in it and 
half angry at himself for it he went 
to the postoffice and made out a 
money order for the entire amount 
and mailed it to the relief organiza- 
tion that Father Jude was interest- 
ed in. 

The weeks Richard 
flung himself into his work as if to 
escape thinking of anything else. 
He stayed in his office late in the 
evening. He avoided the newspapers 
for each day there was some men- 
tion of the progress in building the 
new church. Then one day Hotch- 
kiss'showed him a copy of the pic- 
ture magazine. 


following 


Dick glanced at the pictures of 
the rough stones piled one on top 


of the other into a tall wall. Then 
his eyes popped. 
“They did it, but it will never 
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hold a roof. They have no sup- 
ports. It will never hold.” 
Hotchkiss smiled. 
“You're right. It didn’t. A flash 


came over the radio this morning 
that the walls collapsed yesterday 
evening nearly killing two workers. 
The whole world will be laughing 
at that noble experiment 
night.” 


before 
Dick sat there stunned. 

“Oh well,” said Hotchkiss airily. 
“That’s what happens to all ideal- 
This fellow, this 
priest, is about a hundred years be- 
hind the times.” 


ists you know. 


Richard heard his voice snap as 
he answered. 

“You’re wrong Hotchkiss. 
have fallen before. It 
nothing.” 

“Alright Rountree,” said Hotch- 
kiss. “Spoken like a true liberal. 
However the church did collapse 
and believe me with all the publicity 
it has had a lot of people who were 
ready to believe this chap’s nonsense 
have collapsed The whole 
country will be laughing.” Hotch- 
kiss left smiling. 

Yes, thought Richard, the hopes 
of a lot of little people crashed with 
those walls. So, in a way, he had 
been right after all. He said it 
would fail. He said the people 
wouldn’t work for the priest. 

Then suddenly the thought struck 
him. The people had worked, they 
had worked hard to build those ill- 
fated walls. It hadn’t failed because 
those people hadn’t tried, it was be- 
cause all of them hadn’t worked. 
He had been the one who was miss- 
If he had been there helping 
those walls would never have crash- 
ed. 

He ran _ his 


Walls 


signifies 


too. 


ing. 


hands _ feverishly 
through his hair. Then he was to 
blame. If Father Jude was beaten 
now, ready to admit defeat, then 
he, Richard was solely to blame. It 
wasn’t only in San Simeon but it 
was all the little people of the 
world, people who really wanted to 
return to the old values that he had 
failed. Father Jude had been able 
to show them a way. If he had help- 
ed the priest but now... 


So walls and hopes had crum- 
bled. But they had crumbled be- 
fore, three times now in this genera- 
tion they had crumbled and people 
had tried to rebuild. 
when someone 


It was only 
deserted that the 


walls really weakened. 


Richard grabbed his hat. In the 
hall he nearly bumped into Hotch- 
kiss. 

“Where are you going?” asked 


Hotchkiss, 

Dick smiled for the first time in 
months. There were no doubts in 
his mind now. It was really simple. 
It all tied up, the church, his plans 
to save San Simeon, Jeanne, all of 
it. 

He held up his two hands in front 
of the other’s face. 

“See these,” he said. “They're go- 
ing to be very busy keeping people 
from laughing.” 

Hotchkiss cringed a little. 

“W-what do vou mean?” 


Dick laughed. It felt good to 
laugh. 


said. 
building a 


“Won't be necessary,” he 
“These hands are 
church.” 

As he strode down the hall his 
mind was on Jeanne, but he wonder- 
ed also how his little kitten 
making out. 


was 





Requiescant in Pare 
Vo 


We commend to the prayers of 
our readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed and particularly the 
deceased subscribers and their near 
relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us during the last month. 
Thirty Masses will be said for them. 


Sister Corana Mary, Sister Mary 
Alban Jacques Verdon, Sister Da- 
mian, S.A., Brother Gabriel, T.S.A., 
(Edward Joseph Walsh), Mrs. 
Margaret Henaka, Mrs. Mary J. 
O’Leary, Michael Hagan, Mr. Peter 
Lorino, Mrs. Mary Mannion, Miss 
Perrow, Mrs. Margaret Reilly, 
Florence Norton, George F. Boland, 
Mrs. Mary O’Loughlin. 
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In our day when the very dignity 
of our human nature is savagely at- 
tacked by anti-Christian forces, how 
inspiring these words of St. An- 
thony, the “Apostolic Preacher” ,— 
“Everyone of the faithful in this 
world is truly a noble due to his 
union with Jesus Christ Who is the 
King of Kings of all creation and 
presides over the angels in Heaven 
and men!” 


. & & 


Lovers of St. Anthony note with 
interest that Theresa Neumann, the 
celebrated Stigmatic of Konners- 
reuth was favored on June 13th, 
1927, with a vision of St. Anthony 
making a visit to a noble friend at 
his castle that had taken place seven 
hundred This 
mentioned by 
Archbishop Joseph Teodorowicz of 
Lemberg in his book on ‘Mystical 
Phenomena in the Life of Theresa 
Neumann.’ 


years previously. 


interesting fact is 


* * * * 


\ newspaper item from India re- 
ports that a large proportion of Hin- 
dus and non-Catholic Christians 
were among the more than 30,000 
pilgrims that 
of St. 


flocked to the shrine 
Anthony at  Dornahalli, 
Mysore, on the feast of the Saint 
last June. Bishop Rene Feuga of 
Pontifical Mass 
at which more than 5,000 received 
Communion. The shrine possesses 
a relic of St. Anthony who is 
popularly venerated as the “Wonder 


Worker,” 


Mysore offered a 


Benet Fitzgerald, S.A. 


Among the many historic pic- 
tures and statues of St. Anthony 
revered throughout the Catholic 
world, special mention must be made 
of the one found in St. John La- 
teran at Rome. Pope Nicholas IV, 
himself a Franciscan, when restor- 
ing and beautifying the choir of this 
venerable sanctuary between 1288 
and 1292, desired to introduce St. 
Francis and St. Anthony into the 
ancient behind the High 
Altar. In this picture Christ sits 
enthroned amid the angelic choirs; 
beneath Him on the right, stand the 
Blessed Virgin, St. Peter and St. 
Paul and St. Francis; on his left, 
St. John the Baptist, St. John the 
Evangelist, St. Andrew the Apostle 
and St. Anthony of Padua. 
ever, Pope 


mosaic 


How- 
soniface VIII, between 
1294 and 1303, disapproved of this 
innovation and 
moved. 


ordered them re- 
He was persuaded to let 
St. Francis remain, but ordered St. 
Anthony replaced by another and 
At the first 
stroke of the hammer raised against 
the Wonder Worker of Padua, the 
terrified workmen were violently 
flung from the scaffolding, there- 
upon the Pope withdrew his order. 
Pope Leo XIIT caused this superb 
mosaic to be thoroughly and ex- 
pertly restored. In St. Peter’s in 
Rome there is also a mosaic replica 


more venerable saint. 


of a painting by Bianchi where our 
beloved Saint is again accompanied 
by St. Francis as representative of 
the Western Church in the presence 
of the most Blessed Virgin. 


At the close of the summer we 
received a letter from a non-Cath- 
olic friend of our holy patron, by no 
means a rare event. She writes 
“... thanks to Blessed St. Anthony 
for his help to me in a recent ex- 
amination I had to pass. My job 
depended on my passing this test, 
and I asked St. Anthony for his 
help. I am not a Catholic but I 
believe in the blessed saints and in 
their intercession and I firmly be- 
lieve it was through their help that 
I passed.” Who can doubt that in 
his own good time, St. Anthony will 
obtain for her an equal confidence 
in the Church of the Saints, so that 
she may no longer salute him as a 
friend only, but also as a brother in 
the family of Christ. 


ee oe 
“To meditate upon the exterior 
sufferings of Jesus is no doubt 
meritorious and holy, but if we seek 
for gold pure and unalloyed, we 
must approach the interior altar, 
the very Heart of Jesus, and there 
study the untold riches of His love. 
Hence we must draw the conclusion 
that however 
praiseworthy in themselves, have 


outward devotions 
no value except for the spirit which 
inspires them and the piety which 
animates them.”—St. Anthony. 


* * * 


“St. Anthony is not only the Saint 
of Padua but in truth the Saint of 
the whole world.” (Leo XIII) 
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MARY Asch 


York, G.P. Putnam’s Sons., 


By Sholem 
One of the favorite distinctions 
of Catholic scholars is the one they 
make between the material and for- 
mal a thing. The ma- 
terial, they say, relates to the ele- 


aspects of 


ment or elements which go to make 
up a thing; and the formal relates 
to the pattern, the design, or the 
meaning of that thing. With this 
distinction in mind, the Catholic 
reader of this book about the Moth- 
er of Our Savior would marvel at 
times at the skill that 
Sholem Asch exhibits as a novelist, 
but at the same time he will deeply 
regret that the material which this 
word artist much at 
variance with the traditionally ac- 
cepted facts regarding the Mother 
ot Christ. 

As a \sch must be 
ranked among the leading figures 
of present literature. His 
powers of description are remark- 
able, his lifelike, 
characters, real living men and wo- 
men, and his 
flowing. 


wonderful 


uses is sO 


novelist, 
day 


situations his 


narrative vivid and 
No one could seriousl 
question these qualities of his work. 
Yet from the Catholic standpoint, 
this latest Asch is a fail- 
where he have 
traditional facts of 
for 


book by 
ure, because 
the 
Mary’s life 


could 
chosen 
his material, in 
cases he chose to disregard 
them completely. 
makes her 
children; he 
the 


many 
For example, he 


the mother of 


Six 
causes her to doubt 
Divine Providence 
as to how Jesus was to fulfil! His 


mission as the Saviour of men; and 


wisdom of 


finally, as to her role as the spirit- 
ual mother of mankind, she is made 
to look upon it with real 

before she finally consents. 


disfavor 


It is unfortunate, therefore, that 
the author of this book could not 
have the wealth of ma- 
at his disposal with 
his own brilliant talents as a writer. 


combined 


terial he had 


Had he but followed the 
Werfel, that other Jewish 
author who produced his remark- 
able Song of Bernardette, i 
no telling what 


lead of 
Franz 


there 1s 
a literary gem he 
might have brought into being. As 
it is, this book will prove to be a 


keen disappointment to Catholic 
and this 
not to be recommended to them 


G. 1 


readers, for reason it is 


THE EDGE OF DOOM—By 
New York, E.P 


Leo 
Brady 


$3.00 


Dutton: 
This first novel by Leo Brady is 
a hard-driving story of murder; in 
fact, the murder ‘of a priest. It is 
by no means a “Who-Done-It” be- 
cause we know by the second chap- 
ter that young, neurotic, poverty- 
stricken Martin Lynn has _ passion- 
ately struck the fatal blow. 
Martin’s mother died in poverty 
and Martin blamed the Church for 
teaching resignation to the Will of 
God. The boy wildly demanded a 
grand funeral in recompense but old 
Kirkman could not seem to 
understand that this 


Father 
the most 
the world. 
Martin killed the old priest with a 
brass crucifix. 

that point the 
twists its torturing way through the 


Was 


important funeral in 


From on, story 
eyes of Martin Lynn to a startlingly 
sudden ending. It is a novel of 
high shot through 
the terror of a murderer 
caught in the tightening web of a 


guilty conscience, yet all the while 


suspense, with 


stark 


remaining free of detection by the 
police. 


The Edge of Doom is not a re- 


ligious novel though involving Re- 


ligion and men of Religion. It 1s 


the story of a guilty conscience in a 
warped mind and therein lies some 
difficulty. felt that 
because the author was preoccupied 
with the neurotic mind of his lead- 
ing character, he often blurred over 


This reviewer 


the story line. The solid impact of 
the plot was interfered with by the 
consistently inconsistent reactions 
ascribed to Martin Lynn. 

We have to work 


times to go along 


hard at 
easily with un- 
folding events in the story. Brady 
does have moments of brilliance in 


too 


catching the suffering of this tor- 
mented young boy, moments mak- 
ing a reading of the book completely 
worth while. Leo Brady _ bears 
watching, and should come up with 
some fine work when dealing with 
a less intricate theme. an 
E.G 
THE GEM OF CHRIST. Fr. 
Francis C.P. New York: Cath- 
olic Book Publishing Company. 
$2.00 
This is a with a 
It gives the life of a saint who 
avowedly is not too ‘human’. She 
is not the saint of the Little Way 
like St. Teresa of the Child Jesus, 
the birds, 
brooks, and the great outdoors like 
St. Francis of Assisi. 
a saint of the Cross 
ment. She is, 


book message. 


nor lover of beasts, 

She is rather 
of the Atone 
in a special way, a 
saint of suffering and on that ac- 
called the 
Lucca. 


count has been Passion 
Flower of 

Fr. Francis tells the story of his 
saint very simply. His style is art- 


many another bio- 
grapher of saints he writes for the 
multitudes, giving little emphasis to 
the his 


sanctity. 


less, and like 


heroine’s 
has a 


psychology of 
His nine- 
teenth century air; it reads like a 
translation. 


work 


Fr. Fran- 
cis is an American, writing for an 
\merican public. 

The Gem of Christ reveals what 


1 we mder if 


can happen to human nature when 
with the help of grace a person re- 
sponds to a high mystical calling. 
It is instructive. From it one can 
learn what the extraordinary work- 
ings of God’s grace can accomplish. 

——B. O. 





